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When the annual 


COSMOS—-A BEAUTIFUL LATE FLOWER 


ALLEN, NEW YORK 





cosmos (C. bipinnata) was some dozen 
years ago introduced into general garden cultivation, the plant 
was at once recognized as one of the most graceful and showy 
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and rich and kept well watered. 
seed from your own plants or get northern-grown seed. 
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The main point is to save the 








HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES 


If the fields have been kept clean, the labor of digging 


garden treasures. Its only weak point seemed to be that it will be greatly lessened. Begin as soon as the potatoes are well 


did not come into 
bloom until so late 
in the season that 
its period of use- 
fulness was fre- 
quently cut short 
by early frosts 

Growing in a _ pro- 
tected spot and in 
favorable — soil, — 

light, rich Joam,— 
which was con- 
stantly kept moist 
by water from the 
eaves of the roof, 
it formed the most 
charming group of 
plants in my gar- 
den. Four years 
ago, I planted it 
in another locality, 
where the _ frosts 
did not injure it 
before November. 
The following 
spring, to my great 
surprisé, I found 
young cosmos 


-plants coming up 


as thick as weeds, 
having seeded 
themselves very 
freely; thus fur- 
nishing an unmis- 
takable proof that 
the plant had 
adapted itself to 
northern condi- 
tions of climate, 
and _ instead of 
coming into bloom 
the last of Septem- 
ber, these seedlings 
commenced flower- 
ing the middle of 
July, and continu- 
ing a brilliant mass 
of bloom until kill- 
ed by frosts. To 
have the cosmos in 
perfection, give it 
an open, sunny 
situation and 
plenty of room, 
not less than three 
feet each way. The 
soil must be deep 

















A BOUQUET OF COSMOS 





ripened—that is, 
after the stems 
have rotted, leay- 
ing the potatoes 
free, and when the 
skin does not break 
readily. The crop 
then keeps better 
than when dug 
earlier and_ also 
weighs more. By 
whatever means 
they are removed, 
care must be taken 
not to bruise or cut 
any of them. If 
one is_ injured, 
throw it out, for it 
will start decay in 
the heap or bin. 
Dig only when the 
ground is moder- 
ately dry, so the tu- 
bers will come out 
free from. earth. 
If wet weather 
prevails, wait until 
the field has dried 
off. Avoid cloudy 
or foggy days, for 
the potatoes should 
become dry on the 
exterior before 
they can be stored 
in safety. The 
size of the field 
will largely deter- 
mine the method 
of digging. <A 
potato fork or hoe, 
skillfully handled, 
will remove a large 
number in a day. 
A spade will an- 
swer the same pur- 
pose. These 
methods are too 
slow where any 
considerable acre- 
age is grown. An 
ordinary plow can 
be used with fairly 
satisfactory results. 
It must be careful- 
ly handled, for not 
only will a care- 
less operator spoil 
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many potatoes, but he will also cover a part of them so deeply 
that the pickers cannot locate them, After picking thoroughly, 
harrow the field,as this will bring to the surface a part of those 
that have been covered and missed. A large number of cheap 
diggers are on the market and under favorable conditions they 
do fairly good work. These will probably be brought by the farm- 
_er who raises an acre or so. Large growers find the four-horse dig- 
gers economical. A large steel blade runs under the row and ele- 
vates earth, vines and all, dropping them onto an endless wire 
chain. This runs over a grating which moves up and down, and 
through it the dirt falls. The tubers are carried toward the 
rear and are deposited in a row on top of the ground, clean 
and easily picked. Stones and clods go through with the pota- 
toes, hence they can never be run into a sack or wagon bed. 
These machines are very practical, and almost indispensable 
where the crop is extensive. 

Picking is the most difficult part of the whole operation. 
It must be done by hand and is back-breaking work. Possibly 
the easiest method is to secure a number of light bushel boxes 
with hand-holes. After two rows have been dug, let two men 
place a box between them and each pick up a row, placing the 
potatoes in the one box. The boxes should have been previ- 
ously distributed. They are more easily handled than baskets, 
since they can be more compactly loaded into a wagon. 

If cellar room is not at hand, make a slight depression ina 
dry part of the field and put about fifty bushels in a heap. Round 
up nicely and cover with a heavy coat of straw so that the 
light cannot get in. Put a little earth on the top of the heap 
to prevent wind blowing off the covering. As soon as cold 
woether appears, cover with three feet or more of earth. Make 
& small track about the base of the mound so that good drain- 
age is afforded. A barn basement is an excellent place for 
storing until freezing weather. Cover all windows so that no 
light can get in. Pile three feet deep, placing the potatoes 
directly on the ground. Ventilate well, and the crop will be 
safe until placed in the cellar for the winter. The cellar, in 
addition to being frost proof, must be dark and well ventilated. 
In many cases it pays to market before cold weather, to avoid 
the risk of keeping over winter. This is especially true where 
storage room is not of the best. Frequently the crop can be 
marketed as dug. 





SECOND-CROP SEED POTATOES THE BEST 


PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA 





In reply to numerous questions concerning second-crop 
seed potatoes, I will say that in the spring of 1895 we procured 
a barrel of these potatoes from Louisville, Ky, and planted them 
in trenches, the tubers being cut to two-eye pieces and planted 
with one piece in a place, 183 inches apart. At the same time 
our northern-grown seed (single crop) was planted in a similar 
manner. At harvest time it was found that the second-crop 
seed was ripe 10 days before the other, and the average yield 
was about 12 per cent -greater than from the northern-grown 
seed. 

In order to see if this influence would extend beyond a 
gingle crop, we saved seed from the ’95 crop and planted it 
again this year, alongside of seed of the same variety grown 
in the ordinary way, and the results are still more surprising. 
Both kinds were planted on April 15, and in the same manner 
as last year. On July # the second-crop potatoes were ripe 
and ready to harvest, while the other rows adjoining were not 
ripe till July 27. The yield was 234 bushels per acre in the 
first instance, and 203 bushels in the second. 

Another very important feature of this experiment was 
manifest in the keeping qualities of the two crops. While 
many of those from the ordinary seed were rotting at digging 
time, and nearly all have rotted since, the others were perfectly 
sound when harvested, and only an occasional one has shown 
signs of decay up to the present time. Some of this dissimi- 
larity is probably due to the difference in the climatic condi- 
tions which obtained at the time of and before digging. Up to 
the time of the first digging, the weather had been compara- 
tively dry, but before the others were harvested the heavy 
rains had completely saturated the soil, thus rendering the 
conditions much more favorable for decay in the second place 
than in the first. However, granting that this was the main 
cause of failure on the one hand, the difference of more than 
20 days in the time of ripening in favor of the ‘‘second-crop, ’’ 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


made it possible to secure the crop in perfect condition in the 
one case and not in the other. 





Saving Steps in Corn Cutting.—As a rule, much time is lost 

in cutting corn by hand by taking unnecessary steps. Where 
shocks are 

: small, as in 
, this locality, 


° ® © - 
usually 5x5 
hills, the di- 
e . -* » . ° 
rections illus- 
trated in the 
+ © ° ° 
accom pan y- 
i ia N 4 Y . 
, m ” eins sketch 
will prevent 
any loss of 
° . * = be 





~ effort. Com- 
ing froni the last shock, start in at the hill on the lower left- 
hand corner and follow the first arrow. Six hills will thus be 
cut. Deposit these at the central hill and start at 3, following 
the arrow as before, and continue until the shock is complete. 
Then go to the next. The fodder in this locality is placed in 
small shocks, allowed to cure for a few days, then husked and 
made into larger shocks, or hauled to the barnyard and stacked 
or placed under cover.—[G. T., Schenectady Co, N Y. 





The Corn Shredder.—Last season’s experience with corn 
shredders and huskers has developed several ebjectionable fea- 
tures, the most serious being that they are too expensive and 
that the fodder too frequently molds when baled or stored in 
mows. The first will gradually disappear. As the machines 
become more generally introduced and used, the first cost will 
be less, and @ompetition among owners will necessitate a reduc- 
tion of charges for work by the acre. The matter of knowing 
how to keep the fodder properly is more serious, and experi- 
ence alone can determine the best method of storing. That it 
can be kept hardly admits of doubt. The problem is certainly 
not more difficult than that of determining just how dry hay 
must be before it can be put into the stack or barn. A little 
patience and a few trials will clear up the lack of knowledge 
on this point. It certainly will be unwise to discourage the 
use of the shredder because a few farmers have not been en- 
tirely successful with it. While some have failed, many have 
been pleased with results, and find the shredded fodder excel. 
lent feed for horses, cattle and sheep. 





A New Way to Protect Against Frost.—Get a lot of the cheap 
torches such as will be so freely used in political processions 
this fall, and fill with turpentine, using a generous wick; a doz- 
en of these stuck in the ground on handles four feet long,made 
smoke enough to protect 100 grapevines from a_ light 
frost. For peaches or other trees, I would elevate the torches 
eight or 10 feet. Turpentine makes more of a smudge than 
kerosene or coal oil. This is more satisfactory than soaking 
bricks in coal oil, or straw, rubbish, ete. On a still night 
these torches make an amazing cloud of smoke, which, utilized 
to protect against frost, will give the practical farmer more 
useful results than carrying the torches in political parades.— 
[A. G. Chase. 





Level the Roadsides.— Roads are diflicult to keep free from 
weeds. This is partly due to the fact that most of them have 
been graded, leaving deep ditches and irregular excavations be- 
tween the wagon track and the fence, making it impossible to 
go over the ground with the mower. The weeds are conse- 
quently left uncut. This can be remedied now by the use of 
a plow, harrow and road grader. Plow down the steep bank 
of the ditches and level them with the harrow and grader. 
The slopes will. be sufficiently reduced to admit of cutting the 
weeds with a machine. Plow shut all useless ditches or holes 
made by hauling away the earth for grading at a distance. 
Seed to grass, and the highways can be cheaply kept in good 
order. 





Prune Raspberry Canes in the fall. Then the patch can be 
cultivated, or what is better, plowed out with a one-horse plow, 
turning a furrow against the plant. This brings to the surface 
many insect larvee, and thus cuts short their career, to the ad- 
vantage of the fruit grower. A furrowis left between the 
rows, which facilitates drainage and puts the ground in better 
condition for early cultivating than if treated otherwise 














LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


FEEDING SKIM-MILK PROFITABLY 


LEWIS 0. FOLDOW, MINNESOTA 


Five pounds of growth should be produced from 100 lbs of 
skim-milk if fed to hogs in connection with grain. Or 560 lbs 
of milk have been found equivalent to 93 lbs of mixed grains. 
To obtain best results, the skim-milk must be used while fresh 
and sweet and in connection with kind of grain. To 
every hundred pounds of milk add 301bs of corn meal, shorts or 
barley ground fine, or feed a mixture of the above. One pound 
of oil meal can be profitably added. The animals do not tire 
of a mixture of grains as soon as they do of one fed singly. 
When, however, finishing is being done, two-thirds of the 
grain should consist of corn meal. Soak all meal at least six 
hours before feeding, and do not give more at one time than 
will be eaten up clean. 

Large barrels sawed through the middle make satisfactory 
vessels in which to soak the grain. Do not prepare more than 
will be used at one feeding. Keep vessels in which it is soaked 
clean. Rinse out with clear water after each feeding and ex- 
pose to the sun and air for a few hours once in a while. 

To be profitable, hogs should have a good clover pasture. In 
the absence of clover, oats, rye and peas can bessown together 
for green feed. Pure water must also be accessible, and in the 
summer, shade provided in a dry airy place. It is a barbarous 
practice to confine hogs in small, muddy, ill-smelling pens, and 
no hog can acquire a vigorous, healthy growth under such 
circumstances. Feed at regular hours. 


some 





Save the Fali Chickens.—Stolen broods which come out of 
the weeds during September and October will be profitable, if 
eared for. They get a start while seeds and insects are 
plentiful. For protection when cold days come, attach a large 
dry-goods box to the south side of some outbuilding, arranging 
it so that the chickens can have liberty, but so the hen can be 
confined. Cover the entire front, except the space occupied by 
the two lower boards, with screen wire. temoving the first 
lets the chickens out. Take off both, and the hen has her lib- 
erty. When the weather is stormy, cover the whole with old 
carpet or some kind of a bianket. On pleasant days, the hen 
and chickens can roam at will. When cool temperatures arrive, 
confine the hen, but give the chickens liberty. During snowy 
weather, coop up both hen and chickens, and feed well. With 
such treatment these chickens grow almost as rapidly as in the 
summer. In the early spring they will bring a fancy price in 
the market, to say nothing of their value for home consump- 
tion. —[Ida Kays, Kansas. 


good 


A Successful Farmer’s Example.—Ilow man'y young men, after 
more or less schooling, take up some agency or other business, 
work at ita few years without 
ambition or success, and then 
drift from one thing to another, 
perhaps farming, but failing to 
succeed at anything. Happy is 
he who settles down early in life, 
selects his specialty and makes a 
success of it. This is the secret 
of the success achieved by Mr C. 
E. Chapman, the potato special- 
ist of Clinton Co, N Y, who after 
his days at school, became a tree 
agent until he married, bought a 
farm on credit and settled down 
to business. Farm life improved 
his health, but he made no mon- 
ey at it and was about to give it 
up, until after a long and earnest 
talk with Prof Roberts, he set- 
tled down to think and study out 
the specialty that would best suc- 
ceed on his place. He 
‘“There will always be a warm corner in my heart for the man 
who gave me the inspiration that led me to what success I 
have attained. Potatoes were chosen for my specialty, and rec- 
ords, experiments and study enabled me to reduce the cost to 
9c per bu for last year, alld my ’9% crop paid me as well as 
anything I could have raised in spite of the break in the pota- 
to market. Other branches have been taken up until quite a 
variety of articles are now grown.’’ Mr Chapman has become 
an investigator and prefers boys as helpers, as he is always 

















MR CHAPMAN 
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aiding, instructing and starting them in the right track. He is 
a pleasant, forcible and practical talker, and is actively en- 
gaged in farmers’ institute work during the winter in Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware, New Jersey and New York state. He belongs 
to several organizations and is president of the Cheshire 
swine breeders’ association. 


The Space Under the Stairway in a stable in usually worse 
than wasted, because it is apt to be made the dumping ground 
ee for a thousand and one 

- odds and ends, resulting 
ina heap inextricably 
confused. The accompa- 
nying illustration shows 
away of utilizing this 
space that will add to 
stable conveniences. The 
space is boarded up and 
that portion having the 
greatest hight is made 
into a harness closet, 
while the rest is made a 
grain bin, with one or 
more compartments. To reach the bottom of the bin when the 
grain is low, a part of the front is hinged, so as to turn down. 




















A STABLE CONVENIENCE 





An Excellent Water Fence is shown herewith. Some short 


cross logs support one, two or more Jengths of stout rails that 


form the bottom of the iit % 
wh py A, . A 
et ae 


fence. Holes are bor- Y Alms 7 
ed in these,in which . SDS 
upright stakes are 
driven to support the 
upper rail. The 
Jengths of fence are , 
chained together. The 
outer log is anchored 
up-stream and down- 
stream with sufficient SECURE FLOATING FENCE 

Jength of chain to permit the rising and falling of the fence. 
This plan is splendid for tide water rivers, and good wherever 
the rise is not likely to be so sudden as to wash it away. 











A Handy Feeding Arrangement.—When hens are fed in open 
dishes, they wil] persist in getting intotheir food, soiling it 
and themselves. A handy 
and cleanly feeding ar- 
rangement is shown in the 
sketch. A board, with a 
rim in front, is nailed to 
the wall], six inches from 
the floor, and to this is 
hinged a slat-work ar- 
rangement that permits 
the fowls to feed through 
it, but will not Jet them 
get intothe food. It opens out from the top when one is put- 
ting food upon the board, and remains closed when shut. 





POULTRY FEEDER 





When to Plant Hickory Nuts.—C. W. W. wants to know how 
to grow hickory nut trees from the seed. Gather the nuts when 
mature, and plant in the fall or bury between layers of light 
sand or soil, allowing to remain until the following spring, then 
plant. Prepare the seedbed carefully and in rows, so the 
young trees can be cultivated. Deep rich soil is best. When 
oné or two years old,dig up, shorten the taproot and reset in 
the aursery, keeping the plants twelve to fifteen inches apart in 
the row. Either mulch the land or give frequent shallow cul- 
ture. When three years old, transplant to the desired perma- 
nent localities. 

A Limited Quantity of Silage for Poultry can be preserved 
in tight barrels. Green clover and finely cut sweet corn. are 
most desirable. Put in a layer of clover, then a layer of corn, 
alternating until the barrel is full. Pack well, put in the head, 
and cover with earth or coarse horse manure. The ensilage 
will come out in good shape and make an excellent succulent 
feed for winter. 





Selecting Seed Corn.—In husking, as you come across nice 
and thrifty ears on thrifty stalks, leave a little of the corn 
husk on such ears, and when unloading, save out such ears by 
themselves for seed. 
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Y, as the place of the convention 
Adjt-Gen Mullen of Minnesota was unani- 
mously elected senior. vice commander, that 
oftice always going to the state where the en- 
campment is held. The junior vice command- 


of 1897. 


ership went to the south, Charles W. Buck- 
ley of Alabama being elected. A. E. John- 
son of the department of the Potomac, Wash- 


was elected surgeon- -general and 


ingion, DC, 
Taylor of Massachusetts chap- 


Rev Mark B. 
lain-in-chief. 





Bank Failure.—The failure of the Helena 





(Mont) First national bank for $35,458,000 in- 
volves the famous Andrew J. Davis estate, 
which owns 55 per cent of the stock. This 
bank failed as recently as 1893. 

Vermont’s Verdict.—Vermont in her state 
election chose Josiah Grout, the republican 
candidate, governor by a plurality of 38,491. 


This is 10,000 more votes than were ever poll- 
ed by the republicans in that state before, be- 
ing a gain of 37 per cent in the republican 
vote and a loss of 225 per cent in the ae 
cratie vote. The F ve A ratic candidate, Jack- 
son, had ae see votes. This plurality means 
that the farmers of Vermont, including inany 


democrats, fear the consequences of the pro- 
posed experiment of seeking to control the 
silver market of the world without the co- 


operation of any European nations. 

Politics.—It is announced that John Sher- 
wan is a candidate for re-election to the Unit- 
ed States senate from Ohio. 


The Dunkards, who have not voted since 
the Lineoln campaign of 1861, when they 


joined the republican party, are going to vote 
again this fall, and for McKinley. They have 
perhaps 20,000 votes, in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio and Illinois. 

A letter from jrthur Sewall to William J. 
Bryan implied his entire willingness to quit 
the ticket rather than hazard its success. 
‘This is supposed to have been elicited by a 
hint from Chairman Jones of the national 
committee. The withdrawal of Mr Sewall 
means of course the substitution of Watson, 
ut the dictation of the populists. 





Personal.—Rudyard Kipling has gone to 
England, with his family, and it is doubtful 
whether he will return to America for any 
length of time. Heis going back to his na- 
tive India, and to the islands of the south 
Pacitic, probably for new literary material. 
Kipling’s East Indian stories and poems are 
his best, and Americans may well be recon- 
ciled to any move which shall insure an in- 


creased stock of these. 

Li Hung Chang—‘ Ear! Li,’’ as he likes to be 
called—after *‘doing up’’ New York city went 
on to Philadelphia and west ward, leaving a 
trail of interrogation points behind him. In an 
interview Li characterized the Geary act, ex- 
cluding Chinese, as most unfair.. It was 
brought about, he said, by the democratic 
party and the Irish people, because the Chi- 
nese Were more virtuous and provoked jeal- 
ousy. We make better machinery and agricul- 
tural implements, he said, than any other na- 
tion, but cannot sell them abroad because the 
price of labor is high and we cannot compete 
in foreign markets... At Washington Li talk- 
ed tariff and currency with Secretary Car- 
lisle. There. w: t hitch in the program 
there, the police refusing to carry Li in his 
sedan chair, though commanded by a 
cavalry officer, declaring that they were de- 
tailed only for guard duty. Four Pennsylva- 
nia railroad men took their places. 


sO 


Prof Lorenzo Niles Fowler, a noted phre- 
nologist, who wrote books on this subject and 
examined the heads of the ezar of Russia, 
forace Greeley, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Dickens and 
other famous people, died at West Orange 


N J, of paralysis. He was born on June 23, 
Isll, at Coshoeton, NY, the son of a farmer, 
twas a classmate of Henry Ward Beecher 
Linherst college hiis wife, who cied in 
7. was Der Lydia Folger of Nantucket. one 
‘ st w en inthe United States to re- 
a lie eal degree 
News of the Old World Phe Lele death 
' TL ‘ i foreign aftair 
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OF THE TIMES 


TOPICS 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


The Profit in Butter. 





An Ohio subscriber writes asking several 
questions about the profit in dairying at pres- 
ent prices. We believe that even at an average 
of 15¢ p Ib for butter at the farm during the 
year, the business will pay a fair profit so long 
as feed and other conditions remain as at pres- 
ent. It will certainly pay to buy gluten meal, 
linseed meal and other concentrated feeds at 
present remarkably low prices, for they are 
worth as a fertilizer alone all that they cost,and 
you get back in the manure, when properly hus- 
banded, more than three-fourths of the plant 
food contained in the grain anal A 
profitable herd should give at least 250 Ibs of 
butter per annum per cow, and many progres- 
sive dairymen are not satistied with less than 
300 lbs. Rye for spring soiling and corn sown 
at intervals for fall feed, and also for the silo, 
are the simplest and best crops to grow to eke 
out pastures and concentrated feeds. The 
value of skimmilk as a feed for hogs is care- 
fully estimated at from 4 to lie p qt, according 
to the intelligence used im feeding it and the 
prices at which hogs are sold. An account 
kept with hogs liberally fed on skim milk this 
year would probably show that it was worth 
an average of say de p qt, or about 25c p 100 lbs. 


The Feature in Canned Goods—While trade 
in a general way is without particular life, 
some interest is being manifested, especially 
in peaches. There is more or less complaint 
from the packing districts of Maryland to the 
effect that recent excessive heat caused imma- 
ture fruit to drop from the trees and rot; and 
in fact there have been disappointments in 
some other sections as well. It is not impos- 
sible the pack east of the Pacific coast may 
turn out smaller than at one time seemed 
probable, having its effect on values laterin the 
year. California canned fruit is in some re- 
quest for both Sept and Oct delivery, but the 
spot movement is light. 





The Ginseng Industry is not growing, ac- 
cording to latest figures on the exports, and 
there is no danger that demand will overtake 
supply. China wants all that can be secured 
in this country, total exports from the U § 
during the year ended June 30,’%, being 199,- 
436 lbs compared with 233,256 lbs in ’95, a fall- 
ing off of 15 per cent. Most of the root export- 
ed clears from San Francisco,although a mod- 
erate quantity is sent abroad from northern N 
Y, Dakota and Washington ports. The aver- 
age export value a year ago was $3.55 per Ib; 
this year 3 85. 





Higher Ocean Freights are 
values of certain farm staples. It now costs 
5}e to ship a bushel of grain from N Y to Liv- 
erpool against 4c one month ago and Te to 
Glasgow against 5c. Apples are no higher to 
Liverpool, but the rate is now 60c per bbl to 
London against 48e four weeks ago. Present 
rate on hay is $7 20 per ton to Liverpvol, 9 60 
to London and 6 to Glasgow, a sharp advance 
from recent decidedly low level. Horses, per 
head, nearly 27 to Liverpool, against only 17 
a inonth ago, and 20to London against 19 40. 
Rates to the continent are not materially 
changed. 


rather against 


Better Undertone in Wool—While gen- 
eral activity is lacking more attention 
is being attracted to this staple. Many 


bottom and there 
account 


believe prices have touched 
is more or less buying on speculative 


as well as for immediate consumption. The 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, a recognized 
authority on wool and woolens, has this to 
say: ‘‘Certain manufacturers also believe 
that MeKinley will be elected. Consequently 
they are buying wool with some freedom and 
toring it with the expectation of a rise which 
isn expected There is reason for the belief 
that wool has touched bottom.’’ 
Market Gardens are generally models of the 
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at the stem end, although a rich color covers 
two-thirds, and also that it seems to have a 
blight or black effect within, which injures 
the quality. Are these difficulties met with 
by other growers of this variety? 


Chaff for Storing Cranberries.—There is no 
way to insure cool or cold and dry storage for 
cranbervies through the autumn months un- 


less the weather and prevailing temperature 
favor this condition. The best results we 
have known on late-kept cranberries were 
where they were kept in their own chaff in 
grower’s storage, undisturbed, and picked 
over when sent to market. The waste under 
these conditions varies with quality of fruit 
and temperature prevailing during the time 
they are held.—[{Curtis & Co, Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston. 





‘‘The Apple Export Business will be con- 
ducted at a good protitif farmers and shippers 
follow the instructions contained in the excel- 
lent articles in your issues of Aug 8 and 22,” 
writes one of the largest apple export houses 
in the American trade. We shall continue to 
do our best to keep apple growers in the 
trade thoroughly posted, and each and all of 
them should not fail to subscribe for this 
journal. 


Pedigree Sheep in England—.\ many 
sales are reported by our London correspond- 
ent, and while prices generally are lower than 


good 


last year, some big figures are made. Highest 
prices scored in early August sales were 


among the Shropshires, one 
$525, “another 77: 5, a third 600, 
43 > being 145. 
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selling at 
average of 








Blood is essential to good health. If you would 


be well, keep your blood pure with 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 





The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
7 cure all | liver ills, Dilious- 
Hood’ Ss Pills ¢ ness, headache. 25c. 





MAMMOTH WHITE WINTER RYE. 


Noted for its productivene $s, th in grain and straw, 
Took Ist prize at N. Y. State Fair, 1895. Price, 
£1.75 per bushel; over 5 bushels, #1.5¢ 

E. L. CLAR KSON, on 15, Tivoli, N. Y. 
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The Moderate Onion Crop. 


Our Exhaustive Shows a Yield Much 
More Manageable—Total Merchantable Crop 
25 Per Cent Less Than Last Year—Notes. 


teport 


The onion crop of 1896, now generally har- 
vested, is decidedly smallerthan a year ago, 
and should not prove unwieldy or burden- 
some, althougl+ prices in many instances are 
low. An exhaustive canvass just made by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, covering every 
section of the country where onions are conm- 
mercially grown, shows a shortage both in 
acreage harvested and yield. From returns 
sent in by our correspondents everywhere we 

lace the commercial crop of ’96 at 2,200,000 
oe or nearly 25 per cent smaller than a year 
ago, and 1,000,000 bu, or a third, smaller than 
the bumper crop of 91. There has been no 
general extension of the crop where grown for 
market. Asin former years the commercial 
sroduction is confined almost exclusively to 
N E, N Y, O and the head of Lake Michigan. 
In a number of other northern and western 
states individual counties here and there 
make quite a business of onion growing, rais- 
ing enough for home use and shipping a small 
surplus. 

Low prices last year discouraged many from 
putting in the usual acreage, and in addition 
the crop has been subjected to damage by rea- 
son of unfavorable weather. The acreage is 
about 15 per cent less than that of last year. 
The shortage is pronounced in N E, but final 
returns from N Y show that in spite of low 
prices many farmers in this state have har- 
vested about the usual acreage. Ohio showsa 
shortage compared with last year, with much 
complaint of rotting by reason of excessive 
moisture. While the acreage is sinaller in the 
northwestern states, the rate of yield is liberal 
and the quality generally good. The sinall 
onion crop of the southern and western 
states was secured in fair condition, but 
not cut much of a figure in the markets except 
locally. 

According to the testimony of our 
correspondents, farmers as a rule show a dis- 
position to sell immediately or early in the 
crop year. While we wish it distinetly un- 
derstood that we refrain from offering any ad- 
Vice on this subject, it is at the same time not 


does 


special 


out of the way to suggest to growers that 
there is no veason for a general stampede to 


sell at the v« ry opening of the season. Where 
the crop is most largely grown prices are low, 
but have been In the Connecticut val- 
lev and Orange Co, N Y, they are around 40c 
» bu to a shade better, further west down to 
20 to 25c, but n movement to date. 
Vith the compared with 
last year’s enormous crop, it is not out of the 
way to look for a steadying of the market a 
little later. The crop is about as large as that 
of either ’94 or '93, when prices were decided- 
lv higher than now. foreign onions 
will come in, but probably not enough to exert 
much influenee on the market. 
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decided shortage’ 
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THE SHORTAGE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Always an important crop in N E, the yield 
is much less than in ’95, but greater than in 


the short crop of ’94. In the three nurthern 
states little is made of onion growing and 


there will be few to ship. In Cumberland Co, 
Me, the acreage is a little smaller than last 
year, but yield and quality good and growers 
in no hurry to sell. Taking N H and Vt to- 
gether, not enough are grown to supply home 
demand. In Grand Isle Co, which formerly 
produced a good inany onions, prices for sev- 
eral years have been below cost of production, 
and as a result the industry is rather neglected. 
The Mass crop is a fair but not large one. 
Down in Essex Co a moderate acreage yielded 
disappointingly with not much over half 


Jast vear’s big crop. secured. The acreage 
Was down } Middlesex and the av yield 
reduced by vorable weather, one corre- 
spondent p ‘ only 250 bu against 1) last 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
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SUMMARY OF ONION PROSPECTS IN THE CENTERS OF COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. 


7—No of acres— -Yield @ a, bu- 





1896 1895 1894 = 1896 1895 1894 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, 40 60 65 100 150 125 
lhastern Mass, 600 70 74 2x0) 300 150 
Connecticut valley, 5511) 390 460 350 400 300 
Rhbode Island, lov 200 200 175 
Wethersfield district, 200 225 225 110 
Southport district, 850 950) 1000 100 
Other Ct, 50U 5 600 125 
Orange Co,N Y, 1700 1890 lsu 200 
Other N Y, 850 $50 1100 170 
Northern Ohio, 1150 1300 1250 400 
Ceutral Ohio, 800 1100 400 200 
Chicago, 350 560 su 150 
Northwest, SOU 1000 $50 200 184 
Central states, 1150 1300 1200 150 100 
Total, 9480 11,165 10,234 232 266 172 
Best posted people in Southport district, 


celebrated Globe onion, 


that of last year, 


which grows the 
place the crop about half 
which, by the way, was abnormally large. 
White onious from this section are already 
moving rapidly to the N Y market and have 
recently sold at $2 25@2 50 per bbl, not a bad 
price, red and yellow at the usual discount, 
while a considerable part of the crop is infe- 
rior in quality to that of last year and is being 
sold at low figures. Across the sound on L I 
crop overtaken by blight, many fields proving 
a complete failure and not worth gathering, 
although a few favorite sections are turning 
out as high as 400 bu per acre, for which 
growers are offered about 40c and inclined to 
sell. The average quality is not as good as 
last year or a series of years and the total 
acreage on the island 10 or 15 per cent short 
of °%. In Orient, about 30 acres this year 
compared with 35 last. 
FAIR RETURNS IN MIDDLE STATES 
Nowhere is onion growing made more of a 
business than in Orange Co, N Y. Here grow- 
ers have contended with many drawbacks, 
and the season’s business is far from satisfac- 
tory, yet might be worse. Low prices last 
year induced a good many farmers to put ina 
siwaller acreage and the total area harvested 
approximated only 1709 acres or about 200 
less than in ’9. The crop suffered more or 
less from blight in July, and throughout 
much of the season moisture was excessive, 
greatly damaging the crop. As a result, many 
fields which last year yielded as high as 600 
bu per acre turned out only 300, and even 
that is above the average forthe entire county. 
The quality is not uniformly good compared 
with former years, and it will be nécessary to 
do much sorting with the result that prices 
must cover a wide range. At present, grow- 


ers are offered 40@50c per bu. and a good 
many are inclined to hold, although some 
stock is moving to N Y and other markets. 
Further north and west in the state a 
good crop has been secured from a small- 
er acreage. In Genesee, the vield is close 
to 300 bu per acre against 275 last year 
and probably the best in a long series 
of years, with prices 50@60c in a_ small 
way, growers selling freely. Not over 75 per 


in onions in Mad- 
vielding 


cent of last year’s area is 
ison Co, but the vield is good, often 


200 bu and the av quality satisfactory. In 
parts of Wayne growers are offered only 25c 


and are undecided whether to hold or sell. 
Aside from damage by rot induced by too 
much wet weather, Pennsylvania onion grow- 
ers have done fairly well. Luzerne Co has 
reduced its acreage, but the yield is excellent, 
as high as 500 bu, and the quality better than 
last year. Onions have been accustomed to 
blight badly in that part of the state, but were 
entirely free from disease this year. Growers 
are selling now at about 40c. In the _ north- 
western part of the state, including Erie Co, 
where a good many sets are grown, 
son has been fairly satisfactory and the yield 
of beth onions and onion liberal. The 
onions grown by market gardeners in N J are 
] } a Crm ber- 


the sea- 


sets 


early varieties and nearly all sold, 
land Co correspondent ric 4 the acreage ‘#) 
per cent that of last year and t e rate of yield 
ibout the same, or 150 bu Qual fair and 
farmers selling at 44 Spring onions grow 
o1 e eastern shore of Virg 1 we rke 
ed ‘ . ltime, althoug eV la 
ns ure selling ar ' 
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-—— Total crop, bu—-—, 7——Prices Ps bushel—~, 
1896 1845 1894 1896 1895 1894 
4,000 9,000 10,000 _ 65c 2 

168,000 = - 225,000 112,600 Nae HN@t0 -10@ .75 
115,000 156,000 120,000 = 40050 = M@ A) 
30,000 60,000 35,000 _ -- .70 
55,000 85,00 25,000 75 75 =: 1.00@ 2.00 
192,000 308,000 100,000 = 50@75 _ 2.00@3.00 
125,000 135,000 75,000 _ 70@80 0 
475,000 650,000 350,000 Wam _- iO 
210,000 190,000 187,09 BOW 3575 -25@ 1.00 
287,000 325,000 500,000 25040 -- _ 
140,000 300,000 80,000 2500 _ _ 
70,000 125,000 45,000 = 20@25 = -@ 80 

160.000 200,000 175,000 2540 — 4002.00 

172,000 195,000 120,000 20040 O75 WEL. 

2,203,000 2,973,000 1,944,000 20@75 dase 45.23.00 


lowlands, and in some instances the onions 
are very poor in color and guality. This is 
particularly true in Lake Co, although the 
rate of yield is liberal at 350 to 400 bu, many 
fields showing good quality in spite of the 
damage just noted. Prices are low around 
25c, with growers unsettled, many of them 
selling, while others say they will hold until 
the market is a little better established. The 
acreage in Wayne Co is a little smaller than 
last year, but the rate of yield is liberal, while 
the quality is rather under an average. Har- 
din Co has jong been prominent as an onion 
section, and this year harvested a fair but not 
large crop. Neariy all pieces show blight and 
have rotted badly, greatly reducing the yield, 
which is less than half that of last year’s 
bumper crop. One of our correspondents 
in McDonald tp places the yield only 150 
bu per acre against 400 last year, while 
elsewhere in the county the outturn is 
better. The market is not yet thoroughly 
established, although farmers are ofiered 
2@30¢ and many of them inclined to 
sell. Large onions are not grown in quantity 
in Ross Co, but there is an extensive business 
in raising onion sets, the crop this year being 
placed at about 35,000 bu. 

CONDITIONS MORE FAVORABLE IN THE WEST. 

Due to causes noted elsewhere, the acreage, 
very scattered at the best, is smaller in the 
central and western states, but correspond- 
ents say little about damage, and the rate of 
yield is afull one. Aside from isolated sec- 
tions al] the onions will be consumed in the 
counties where grown. Prices cover a wide 
range depending upon circumstances, includ- 
ing distance from market, and form little or 
no criterion of real values. For example, in 
parts of Wis where there is a liberal yield, 
the price is down to 20@25c, while in Kansas, 
Jowa and other western states, onions sell lo- 
cally all the way up to 60c or better and down 
to 25c. 

—— 


A Smalier Potato Yield Indicated. 





Weather conditions during August were not 
entirely favorable for potatoes and a sharp 
decline in the condition of the crop since last 
report is noted, returns to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST from its correspondents in every 
state where commercially grown clearly em- 
phasizing this fact. The present average con- 
dition, based upon county estimates, is 84.9, 
against 91.7 u. month ago. So far as condi- 
tional averages go the present position of the 
crop is about the same as last year, but 
changes in state averages, and changes in the 
general distribution of the crop, are such as 
to make it certain that the production this 
year will be much smaller than in ‘9. The 
striking difference is in the northwest, where 
a year ago this date the acreage was by far the 
largest ever grown and the condition of the 
crop little if any short of absolate perfection. 
It was in this section that the crushing sur- 
plus of °% was grown. This year the acreage 
there has been reduced to normal proportions, 
the season has not been wholly satisfactory 
» present condition of the crop is almost 
lower than last year. his situa- 
inates the northwest as a power for 
depressing prices this vear 

The crop in other parts of 
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Cape Vincent to L: 


at 


ale 
peed fror 
‘here thousands 
gieamn 
to silvery links break 
streain 
We pass Lake St Francis, that 
In the tar away south like a soft amethyst 
And now straight before us all angrily lift 
\ score of white fangs in each rock-curtained 
rift. 
They rush 
save 
frail 
wave! 
She flies like an arrow—not daring to stir, 
We hear not but feel the wild hurry and 
whir, 
The hiss of the spray, the tumultous dash 
Of the passionate waters, so near, crash on 
crash, 
e’en 
stern, 
Our Indian pilot with powerful arm 
Sweeps” skillful the paddle, and 
abyss 
And cool, cruel ledge where the waves crawl 
and hiss 
In hungry defiance, and rocks jutting high, 
Seem to flee from the glance of his terrible 
eye. 
With breath growing freer we slip out at last 
On the still stream below, and the rapids are 
past. 


madly toward us—can anything 


Our bark canve from that turmoil of 


But as we tremble, his brow cool and 


yawning 


A Dame Trot Market. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


The Dame Trot market, held one day of 
each week during part of the summer or ear- 
lv fall, is a new and practical method of rais- 
ing money for some publie or charitable ob- 
ject, that will guickly commend itself to those 
living in towns where many people have 
large kitchen gardens and fruit orchards that 
vield far more than they can consume, while 
those not so blessed are only too glad of the 
opportunity to purchase really fresh vegeta- 
bles. The hall or schoolroom selected for 
the market, must be made as cool and attrac- 
tive looking as possible, and much originali- 
ty may be shown in decorating the clean, 
white-covered stands, where are displayed the 
fine bunches of asparagus, the young green 
peas, crisp radishes, newly gathered sugar 
corn, golden pumpkins, gigantic heads of cab- 
bage, and prize cauliflowers. Also, fresh, dewy 
berries just from the fields; velvet-cheeked 
peaches nestling among their glossy leaves; 
rosy apples, juicy pears, sweet rough-rinded 
melons, and grapes, purple, amber and white, 
in rich, luxuriant clusters,—all sent on the 
specified day, by those whoghave a surplus of 
the ‘‘fruits on the ground.’’ New-laid eggs, 
temptingly arranged in mossy nests, and pats 
of fresh butter, would be certain to find a 
ready sale at an enterprise of this sort, and 
cheice flowers and growing plants would 
probably bring many patrons. A cake table, 
likewise, always does a thriving trade and 
gives good housekeepers a chance to help the 
cause. 

These inviting stalls are presided over by 
the most bewitching of market women, the 
‘*‘Dame Trots,’’ in chintz gowns, mobcaps 
and muslin kerchiefs, which lend a quaint, 
‘‘old-timey’’ air to the affair and prove draw- 
ing cards. If, too, there be among the mana- 
gers one who is clever with pencil and brush, 
or an artist can be pressed into the service, 
awusing and appropriate wall decorations for 
the market would be sketched figures of the 
four fat and thin porkers of nursery song, 
with these inscriptions beneath the respec- 
tive animals: 

‘This wise little pig went to Dame Trot’s 
market!"’ 

‘This stingy, little pig remained at home!’’ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


‘This good little pig had nice, fresh fruit 


for dinner!"’ 
**This sorry little 


some! 


pig cried ‘Oh, give me 
Hubbard 


1 the verses 


the « 


‘ Mother 
) 


vy hima 


> swell! 
st th savory 


ry well!’’ 


wares must be sold at fregular 
but as they are all contributed, 
They must, too, be deliv- 
the purchasers, and at a 
market somewhat of this description, held 
the past summer on Long Island, several 
young ladies who have horses and carts, or 
phaetons, banded themselves into a ‘‘pony 
express’’ and carried round the baskets of 
fruit and vegetables, while to have a dainty, 
merry-faced maiden whirl up to the pack door 
with one’s dinner, is an agreeable novelty in 
itself. 


irse the 
market rates, 
the protit is clear. 


ered at the homes of 


a 
Cover of Court Plaster. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 


Little court plasters 
For little disasters. 

This rhyme, when written or printed upon 
the cover of a neat little court plaster case, 
greatly enhances 
its value as a 
gift, changing 
what would, by 
itself, be a rath- 
er prosy, if use- 
ful offering into 
a dainty token 
that will imme- 
diately captivate 
the fancy. Make the case of pink, blue or 
cream tinted water color or parchment paper; 
shape it like an envelope, as indicated by the 
smaller sketch. Write the inscription across 
the back with India ink or paintit with sepia, 
and sketch little plaster ‘‘patches’’ in the 








rar id 








upper corners. Inside the’ case lay an assort- 
ment of little folded sheets of court plaster, 
and secure them by slipping them beneath a 
fine silk cord, which should be sewed 
through the lower fold of the cover and tied 
outside, as shown, in a close little bow with 
tassel-tipped ends. 


For Medicinal Purposes. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


Elder Wine.— To every 3 gallons of water, 
allow 1 peck of elder berries. Heat the water 
until it almost boils, then pour over the elder 
berries, which should have been picked off 
the stalks. Let it stand 24 hours; then strain 
the whole through a bag. Measure the juice 
and to each gallon allow 3 lbs sugar, 4 oz gin- 
ger and 6 cloves. Boilall these ingredients 
with the juice for 1 hour. Tothis wine, yeast 
must be added to cause it to ferment as itis 
boiled. Therefore, when lukewarm, pour it 
into the cask with 2 cakes of dissolved yeast 
(compressed yeast is the best) to every 20 
gallons of wine, and let it ferment. 

Rhubarb Wine.—The rhubarb is crushed and 
to every 5ivs of pulp 1 gallon of water is 





added. This is allowed to stand three 
days, strained and measured lo 
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54-inch strip again 


work around in this way 
rowlnyw to the Pp 


long, gr 
ear, repeat her ear, 
cord to the and 
around with under ch five, grad. 
ually widening at sides of ears, back 
until the front part is 3 inches wide, the sidg 
34 inches wide, and the back 6) inches Wide, 
then work 1} inches of fancy shells, one ing 
of ch tive s c in shells, one half inch of shell, 
one row of long chains of fifteen stitches g 
intervals around the net. Make tasselsly 
winding cord overa 2h-inch cardboard, Blip 
off, tie one end securely, clip the other, q 
three in top, fasten to center of each chaing 
fifteen sts, and one in the tip of each eg, 
This net is the latest size and is made of fin 
macrame cord or knitting cotton.—[JennieQ, 
Kratt. 
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There Are Exceptions.—As a rule when 4 
woman opens the door of an artistic careg 
with one hand,she shuts the door on domestig 
happiness with the other.—[Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, im 
flammation and ulceration, falling and 
displacements of the womb, and conse 
quent spinal weakness, and is pect 
liarly adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will cure Backache. 

It has cured more cases of leucor 
rhoea by removing the cause, thanany 
remedy the world has ever known; it 
is almost infallible in such cases. It 
dissolves and expels tumors from the 
uterus in an early stage of develop 
ment, and checks any tendency to cam 
cerous humors. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Liver Pills work in unison with the 
Compound, and are a sure cure fo 
constipation and sick headache. Mr 
Pinkham’s Sanative Wash is of 
value for local application. 


—————- 
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The Old Yellow Pumpkin. 


How dear to the heartis the old yellow pump- 
kin, 


When orchards are 
pir 


barren of stuffing for 


When appl ind peaches have both been a 
fn ‘ 

Ane ofne kina have greeted the 

liow ‘ iruit of the ‘ th 

al vere taught té« 


Lise mud-covered 


The old ¢ . ] 


The bis bellied pumpkin that makes such 


Another’s Experience with Canning. 


JENNII M IONES. 

The season for canning fruit has begun and 
possibly a few timely hints upon the subjec 
will not be out of place, especially to ine 
perienced housekeepers. Anyone can 
up” fruit, put it in a can, and screw down the 
cover, all in a great hurry, but will it keep? 
It might and it might not; I would not like 
to risk it. It requires experience to can fruit 
to keep for years. When fruit is plenty, then 
is the time to save a good supply for a year 


** eon 


of scarcity. 

The great secret in canning is to be sure 
that the air is all expelled before closing the 
ean, also to have the contents as near the boil- 
ing point as possible when the can is closed. 
Use only porcelain-:ined or granite presery- 
ing kettles or pans for cooking fruit. Too 
much sugar I think injures the taste. I pre- 
fer to use only a little,adding more if wished, 
when using. All fruit liable to discolor 
quickly, as peaches, pears, etc, should be 
thrown into cold water when being prepared. 
All kinds should be rinsed clean before being 
used. Small frnits should be carefully picked 
over before being rinsed. Cook only enough 
for one or two cans at a time. By so doing 
the fruit is not so liable to break up. 

The amount of sugar and water required for 
syrup to cook the fruit in must be determined 
by the acidity and juiciness of the fruit. Heat 
through slowly until coming to a boiling 
point, then bring to a boil quickly; it is then 
ready for the cans. Hard fruit requires more 
cooking but not enough to cause it to break or 
mash up. Berres, grapes and strawberries 
require very little cooking; tomatoes a little 
more. Add one tablespoonful of salt to each 
ean of tomatoes. Always prepare your cans 
before commencing to cook the fruit. I think 
Mason’s the best. Be sure to use only good 
ornew rubbers and good covers; old rub- 
ers and poor covers may spoil your fruit, 
however careful you may have been in put- 
ting it up. 

Prepare the cans by having them well wash- 
ed, then rolled in a pan of hot water to tem- 
per them, then fill with hot water; empty out 
the hot water only when you are ready to put 
the fruit in. Be sure to keep the cans hot: if 
the water in them cools, replace with hot. 
Fill the hot can with the prepared fruit, and 
replace your fruit upon the range to keep hot. 
Set your can into a dish while filling; shake 
the can around a few times—do so by placing 
one hand upon each side of the can, holding 
it upright in the dish: this assists in getting 
the air out. Take a tablespoon by the bowl 
and with the handle reach down into the can, 
letting out any bubbles you may see. A 
table knife also answers very well for this 
purpose. These bubbles are air that will spoil 
your fruit. If your fruit gets soft, it is sure 
evidence that there was air left in the can. 
Do all this as quickly as possible. And _ last- 
ly, fill the can with the hot fruit until it is 
running over, when screw the cover down as 
tightly as possible. 

When cold, if the fruit has settled, do not be 
alarmed. To open cans easily, invert in quite 
warm water, or insert the end of a table knife 
between the rubber andcan. Tomatoes re- 
quire extra care in getting the air out. Keep 
cans in a cool, dark place. Paper bags are 
nice for this purpose, also pasteboard boxes 
with covers are good. This helps to keep the 
fruit and to preserve the color. Some prefer 
cooking the fruit in the cans, but I consider 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


The frequent use of a good soap like the Ivory will 


purify the complexion as no cosmetic can. 


Tre Paocrer & Gamote Co., Cinrri, 











this method far prefe rable, having had exper 
ience in both ways. 
——————— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIF JAMESON, 


For September we will have a cattle show 
puzzle, the fourissues of the month being 
given to describing the various things seen at 
the fair. As usual we will give 15 prizes for 
the 15 most perfect lists of answers. The first 
prize will be two dollars in cash and the 
other 14 will be well worth working for. 

If there are ties the neatest lists will be 
first considered. Errors in spelling will cause 
the loss of one credit for each misspelled 
word. No prizes are given for answering one 
question or for one week’s puzzles. Only 
those sending answers to the whole month’s 
series will be entitled to try for the prizes. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT. 

Yes, I had a good time at the fair, and I am 
going to tell you what I saw there. My first 
visit was to the cattle, of course, for who is 
not interested in this fine display. My atten- 
tion was first cailed to a pair of (—E—C—E— 
O— --O—S—S), which I think were the nicest 
looking Lever saw. They were owned by the 
town, and took first prize. There was alsoa 
drove of (—E—O— —O-S), which attracted 
much notice, as did aiso two (—L—E—N— 
—U—L—) belonging to Mr Smith. Also sev- 
enteen (—O—E of —X—N) from Cambridge, 
which I thought were the finest I ever saw, 
but they did not get a prize. I was also much 
pleased with two (—H—T—A—D —O—I- S88) 
owned by alittle lame girl, and I was very 
glad that they took a prize. The next thing 
that I noticed wasa pen of (—H—O—S—I—E 
—H—E—) und several very pretty (—A—B—) 
of the same breed. There was also a good 
display of (—N—O—A —O—T—), a new 
thing for this vicinity. Next I looked at the 
(—E—K—H—R— and — O—A—D —H—N— 
—W—I—E) of which there were many pens. 


From the cattle, I went to the hall, where I 
saw many pretty things of which I will tell 
you next week. 

ANSWERS TO THE JUNE CONTEST. 

1—1, Forecastle; 2, Mizzen topsail; 3, rat- 
lines; 4, spanker gaff; 5, topping lift; 6, rig- 
ging; 7, yard. 

2—1, Beacon Hill (Md); 2. Belmore (Q); 
3, Beesville (Va): 4, Bison (Tenn); 5, Sax- 


on (Tl) ; 
3—Galveston. 
4.—Hunt (Ark), Sparrow 
), Broken Arrow (Ala). 
Be) 987668432 1 
SLUMBERING. 

6895 

412 

7307 
6—Leviticus. 26, 16. 
7—Antiquities. 
§ -1, Clause, claws; 2, their, there; 3, leak, 
leek; 4. cause, caws; 5, calk, cork. 

9—Before all lands in east or west, I love 
my native land the best. 

10—Limb, O (limbo). 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE. 

Emma Whittemore, Ill; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; 
Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Miss Ellen Rock- 
well, Ct; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. W. 
Sears, Mass; Mrs C. H., Jolinson, R [; Lillian 
C. Durfee, Ct; Hester B. Smith, N Y; Sarah 
tilles, Minn; Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me; 
Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Miss Maggie Leggett, 
Mich; Mrs M. F. Joslin, N Y; M. M. Day, 
Ill. 


Canned Cucumbers.—Peel and slice cucum- 
bers when fresh from the vines, put into cans 


6, Belo, Surry (N C) 


(Ky), Blunt (S 
D 








FARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Raking lowder. Sell 6 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD Warten and Crain; 
2% ibs. lor aSiLveR Watcn and CHa; 
101bs,, tora SOLID GOLD RinG; B® Ibs., 
fora Decoratep DIxwerR Set; 200 Ibs. 
for a Lapies’ bicyete (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank. 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











filling as full as possible without too much 
crowding; put a bit of clean cloth or a few 
grape leaves on top, turn on boiling hot vine- 
gar, and seal; put away in a cool place. When 
wanted for use, turn out, season, add a few 
slices of onion. You will fancy they are just 
from the garden.—[ Barbara R. Garver. 





A Forget-me-not Doily. 
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The corners of this doily are to be tutned in 

and hemstitched. 
ee 

Rennets.—Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris), 
yellow bedstraw (Galium verum), and the flow- 
er heads of the animal artichoke, possess the 
property of coagulating miJk and may be 
used as rennets. 





Domestic Tyrants.—The most oppressive of 
domestic tyrants are by no means thuse who 
vent their ill-nature in open words. The 
man who strenuously insists to himself upon 
his will, and cherishes in silence his dislike 
of whatever is contrary to it, is oftena harder 
man to live with than one whois violently 
outspoken.—[ Arlo Bates. 





Another Rhubarb Wine.—To each gallon of 
juice, add 1 gallon of soft water in which 7 Ibs 
of brown sugar has been dissolved; filla keg 
or a barrel with this proportion, leaving the 
bung out, and keep it filled with sweetened 
water, as it works over, until clear; then 
bung down vr bottle as you desire. These 
stalks will furnish about three-fourths their 
weight in juice, or from 1600 to 2000 galtons of 
wine to each acre of well-cultivated plants. 
Fill the barrels and let them stand until 
spring, and bottle, as any wine will be better 
in glass or stone.—[{J. Reid. 





‘‘Never Marry intoa shawl family,’’ was the 
advice given by a lady to her sons. The ha- 
bitual use of a shawl means either that a 
woman is already delicate or is surely making 
herself so. 
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Our Farm Experiment. 


[From Page 205. ] 


put the chicks in 


weighing the man did not 
scales with his 


coops, but held them on the 
hand. 

‘*Let me hold them,’’ said sharp Kitty. The 
man smiled indulgently and complied. The 
bunch of four, though smaller chicks than the 
man had held, weighed over a pound more. 

** Put them back in the coops,’’ said Kitty. ‘‘I 
am sure I did not ‘bear down’ on that hand- 
ful and I will not accuse yon of ‘lifting up,’ 
but we will weigh them over.’’ 

The result bore out Kitty’s assertion that 
we were not getting honest weight, and after- 
ward we sold to a traveling buyer. 

Some of the nearer neighbors came to see us 
and were very kind. One, a kind old lady, 
came in one day and found us sowing sage 
seeds. It was in the morning in April and 
also, she declared, ‘‘when the sign was in the 
heart,’’ and therefore a time of peril for us. 
One of the family, she declared, would die be- 
fore April came round again. She said that 
sowing sage seed was in itself enough to 
bring bad luck but sowing it in ‘‘the sign of 
the heart’’ in April was simply deadly. 
Rachel turned pale—such cowards does love 
make of us—but Kitty laughed. Her brother 
Was strong as an ox. 

“Ilow does anyone get 
someone die for every sowing?’’ 

‘They raise it from sprouts. 
one dies for every sowin’.’’ 

Another time, later in the season, we girls 
were sitting just inside the kitchen door pol- 
ishing our hoes. We had been working in 
the garden. Mrs Wagoner (she called 
**Aunt Hetty’’ by young and eld) came in. 
In a moment had seized our hoes and 
flung them into the yard. 

"te bound to kill that consumpted 
young man! Hit may be ign’ance, but don’t 
you never fetch another hoe in the house!’’ 

‘**But why, Aunt Hetty?’’ 

It was Kitty who asked, for the mere 
tion of such a danger sent the blood 
Rachel's face and seared her into silence. 
* was the lucid reply. 
please tell me.”’ 

I knowed a man that had 
been sick nigh a year and everybody was 
plumb wore out. Hit looked like he was to 
stay on forever, looked like he jist couldn’t die. 
And he was that fractious he was a heap of 
trouble. Well one day Semanthy Elizabeth 
(she that was his wife) for some reason fetch- 
edina hoe. That man he screeched right 
out and died the next day week. I don’t 
want no hoes fetched into my house. 

‘**He was scared to death, probably. Did 
anyone aceuse his wife of hurrying him off 
with that hoe?"’ 

‘**Yes'm. They 


sage, then? Does 


more’n 


And 


was 
she 


seen 


men- 
from 


** Because,’ 
** But tell me 
**Tit’s bad luck. 


tuck her up in the church. 
But the dector he help her out. He was a 
town doctor and he didn’t know nothing but 
what was into books. So he laughed mighti- 
ly and ‘lowed that notion about the hoe was 
plumb nonsense.”’ 

Nothing worth telling happened until after 
the harvest was over, and the boys bought a 
buggy and a pair of colts. One afternoon we 
were alone in the house, the boys having gone 
to try their new team out of our sight, for we 
were afraid of them. John had advised cau- 
tion, but Rob laughed at him. 

‘**You're worse than an old maid,’’ laughed 
Rob, ‘the colts are perfectly gentle.’’ 

‘**T don’t like the way the off one lays his 
ears back,"’ persisted John, ‘‘and when you see 
anything brute or human look at you with 
that evil side look you ought to be cautious.’ 

‘“‘I’ve never studied horse physiognomy,’’ 
Rob said with a little sneer, ‘‘jump in if 
you're coming.”’ 

*“*Well,”’ said John good-naturedly, ‘‘if you 
will hitch them to the wagon tirst. The girls 
will mourn if we wreck the buggy in the 
flower of its youth and varnish.”’ 

‘No, Tam going to drive them this way and 
if you're afraid, stay with the girls.’’ 

John bit his lip and made one more effort: 
“*I willgo with pleasure, if you will leave the 
buggy with the girls."’ 

Rob gathered the reins anew, as if he meant 
to go, and John jumped in. ‘‘ Don’t worry 
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Isn’t This a Beauty? 








about the buggy, girls,’’ he called back, ‘‘I 
will protect it with my life.’’ 

The colts started off evenly, and seemingly 
well under control. We went to our work 
contented. In less than an hour, Mrs Wag- 
oner came in excitedly; her mouth twitched 
as she strove to speak. Kitty had been play- 
ing a march upon the piano, and the ring and 
the courage of it was in our minds as we 
gazed at the womanin astonishment. Just 
then we could not realize that there wassuch 
a thing as fear in the world. 

‘*Fix a bed ready,’’ she 
knowed that hoe and them 
would fetch trouble.’ 

[To be continued. | 


at last, ‘‘I 
sage seeds 


said 
there 


——— 


Talk Around the Table. 


Let’s Have Plenty of Recipos.—I would like 
to say a few words in regard to the recipes 
and quilt patterns which Mrs Kellerman 
wishes to banish so ruthlessly from the pages 
of the Farmer. I[ for one think that 
they deserve a place there just as well as any 
thing else. There are plenty of farmers that 
take this paper who would not buy a _ cook- 
book for their wives or daughters, and 
so they are very glad to tind such nice 
things as are in this valuable paper, es- 
pecially the ones for fruit, for there is 
generally a large amount of this article on 
every farm. Ladies who do not stoop to such 
menial work as reading recipes should not 
take a farmers’ paper; rather one which their 
high moral intellect and their appetite for lit- 
erature aspires to, that does not even mention 
cooking or sewing. A good many things one 
finds in cookbooks are highly impracticable 
on a farm, but those we see in the Farm- 
ER are just what are needed by all. Iam not 
writing this so much for myself as for poor, 
tired farmers’ wives and daughters, who are 
happiest wl en this nice paper, with its recipes 
and patterns, is due at the postoftice.—|A 
Farmer’s Daughter. 


Wheel in the Right Spint.—Good morning! 
I guess the Table is full, but when T read D. 
F. A. on Sunday wheeling I wanted to say, 
Everything is a sin if we make it such. I can 
see no more sin jn riding ona wheel than in a 
buggy. If we are in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day, we shall do all things for the Lord, 
whether it is to drive five miles to Sunday 
school, or go ona wheel. I think if the horses 
could talk they would say, Take the wheel. 
But we must remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, whether on our wheels or in our 
buggies, if we wish to receive the blessing. 
{Aunt Jane. 

‘‘Happy. Happy Pair.”—I found in an old 
copy of this paper a letter which has aroused 
my ire. In the first of his letter, Rob 
Brownle says, ‘‘Cannot anyone see that less 
attention should be paid to divorce and more 
tou marnage?’’ Lagree with him on _ the di- 
vorce question, because my Saviour said, ** He 
that marrieth her that is divorced, commit- 
teth adultery.’" But Rob Brownle says that 
in the olden time when a man and woman 
loved each other and vowed to stand togeth- 
er, they kept that vow. There were surely 
divorces in the Saviour’s time. Is not that 
the olden time? Moreover, I believe that ev- 
ery man and woman who really, truly, and 
earnestly love each other will keep their 
vows, that no power can tear them asunder, 
even in this 20th century, when divorce courts 
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are doing such a lively business. And he 
says men are neither ‘‘nobler nor happier’’ 
than then. I hold that men are growing bet- 
ter all the time. Look back, my friend, 2000 
years, and view your Saviour and mine upon 
the cross. Do you think men would crucify 
one another now? We hang only criminals, 
and they crucified Christ because he taughta 
purer doctrine than they, and hanging is an 
easier death than crucifixion. We are becom- 
ing more merciful. Look back only 200 years 
and see how people were hanged, tortured, 
imprisoned, because’ children ‘‘ performed 
pranks which could be explained only by 
supposing them to be under satanie influ- 
ence.’’ Do you ever hear of people being 
hanged for witches nowadays? I'll admit, 
though, that there’s plenty of room for im- 
provement still. I really don’t know how hap- 
py people were in the olden time, but I do 
know that they would have to be very, very 
happy to be happier than a certain dear man 
(whose name I do not have to tell) and I are 
going to be, before many days. Mr Brownle 
further says that ‘‘romance, love and loyalty 
have fled, and duty has become a name.’’ 
Mr Brownle, just look around you for the ro- 
mance, and if you don’t tind it come out west, 
where there’s plenty of romance;. and where 
love, loyalty and duty are practiced in the 
majority of homes where love and peace 
reign.—| Missouri Girl. 








A Strong Endorsement. 


From the Democrat, Atlanta, Texas. 
LINDEN, TExAs, March 21, 

This is to certify that my wife and son 
suffered from dropsy—my wife afflicted for 
six years and my son for two years. During 
that time I resorted to every remedy known 
to the medical profession in this section of 
the country. In my great anxiety and desire 
to alleviate their sufferings, I consulted two 
eminent doctors in New York, and after sey- 
eral months’ treatment I could discover no 
visible improvement, not saying anything 
for their recovery. 

While in Jefferson, Texas, some 
since, I happened to mention the 
of my wife and son to a leading physician 
and druggist. He advised me to try Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. After con- 
siderable persuasion, I reluctantly consented 
todo so. At first I pought two packages, and 
by the time one package had been taken I 
saw a marked change for the better. [I con- 
tinued the use of them until twenty packages 
or boxes had been taken, when to my _ sur- 
prise and great joy,my wife and son had fully 
recovered and are to-day in fine health. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation 
of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. They are certain- 
ly a great boon to suffering humanity, and I 
take great pleasure in offering this testimoni- 
al. In connection with this 1 will state that 
two of our leading physicians treated my wife 
and son. 

Signed 
STATE OF TEXAS, } 
County OF Cass. } 

John Miller, the subscriber to the foregoing, 
being duly sworn on his oath, says the state- 
ment he makes concerning Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills is just and true. 

C. A. East, Justice of the Peace. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills tor Pale People are 
considered an unfailing specific for such dis- 
eases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after affects of 
la grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, that tired feeling result- 
ing from nervous prostration; all diseases 
resulting from vitiated humors in the blood, 
such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irreguliri- 
ties and all forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
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Refreshments 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 
Sample Box, 10 cents. 
She HANDY TABLET ©O., 1021k \. Front St.,Philadeiphis, Pa. 
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COSMOS—A BEAUTIFUL LATE FLOWER 


When the ann 


For Week Ending September 12, 1896 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK 


ual cosmos (C. bipinnata) was some dozen 


years ago introduced into general garden cultivation, the plant 
was at once recognized as one of the most graceful and showy 


garden treasures. 

did not come into 
bloom until so late 
in the season that 
its period of use- 
fulness was fre- 
quently cut short 
by early frosts 
Growing in a pro- 
tected spot and in 
favorable soil, —a 
light, rich Joam,— 
which was con- 
stantly kept moist 
by water from the 
eaves of the roof, 
it formed the most 
charming group of 
plants in my gar- 
den. Four years 
ago, I planted it 
in another locality, 
where the _ frosts 
did not injure it 
before November. 
The following 
spring, to my great 
surprise, I found 
young cosmos 
plants coming up 
as thick as weeds, 
having seeded 
themselves very 
freely; thus fur- 
nishing an unmis- 
takuble proof that 
the plant had 
adapted itself to 
northern condi- 
tions of climate, 
and _ instead of 
coming into bloom 
the last of Septem- 
ber, these seedlings 
* commenced flower- 
ing the middle of 
July, and continu- 
ing a brilliant mass 
of bloom until kill- 
ed by frosts. To 
have the cosmos in 
perfection, give it 
an open, sunny 
Situation and 
plenty of room, 
not less than three 
feet each way. The 
soil must be deep 





and rich and kept well watered. 
seed from your own plants or get northern-grown seed. 
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No. 11 


The main point is to save the 





HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES 


If the fields have been kept clean, the labor of digging 
Its only weak point seemed to be that it will be greatly lessened. Begin as soon as the potatoes are well 








A BOUQUET OF 





COSMOS 








ripened—that is, 
after the stems 
have rotted, leay- 
ing the potatoes 
free, and when the 
skin does not break 
readily. The crop 
then keeps better 
than when dug 
earlier and_ also 
weighs more. By 
whatever means 
they are removed, 
care must be taken 
not to bruise or cut 
any of them. If 
one is_ injured, 
throw it out, for it 
will start decay in 
the heap or bin. 
Dig only when the 
ground is moder- 
ately dry, so the tu- 
bers will come out 
free from earth. 
If wet weather 
prevails, wait until 
the field has dried 
off. Avoid cloudy 
or foggy days, for 
the potatoes should 
become dry on the 
exterior before 
they can be stored 
in safety. The 
size of the field 
will largely deter- 
mine the method 
of digging. <A 
potato fork or hoe, 
skillfully handled, 
will remove a large 
number in a day. 
A spade will an- 
swer the same pur- 
pose. These 
methods are _ too 
slow where any 
considerable acre- 
age is grown. An 
ordinary plow can 
be used with fairly 
satisfactory results. 
It must be careful- 
ly handled, for not 
only will a care- 
less operator spoil 
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many potatoes, but he will also cover a part of them so deeply 
that the pickers cannot locate them. After picking thoroughly, 
harrow the field,as this will bring to the surface a part of those 
that have been covered and missed. A large number of cheap 
diggers are on the market and under favorable conditions they 
do fairly good work. These will probably be brought by the farm- 
er who raises an acre or so. Large growers find the four-horse dig- 
gers economical. A large steel blade runs under the row and ele- 
vates earth, vines and all, dropping them onto an endless wire 
chain. This runs over a grating which moves up and down,and 
through it the dirt falls. The tubers are carried toward the 
rear and are deposited in a row on top of the ground, clean 
and easily picked. Stones and clods go through with the pota- 
toes, hence they can never be run into a sack or wagon bed. 
These machines are very practical, and almost indispensable 
where the crop is extensive. 

Picking is the most difficult part of the whole operation. 
It must be done by hand and is back-breaking work. Possibly 
the easiest method is to secure a number of light bushel boxes 
with hand-holes. After two rows have been dug, let two men 
place a box between them and each pick up a row, placing the 
potatoes in the one box. The boxes should have been previ- 
ously distributed. They are more easily handled than baskets, 
since they can be more compactly loaded into a wagon. 

If cellar room is not at hand, make a slight depression ina 
dry part of the field and put about fifty bushels in a heap. Round 
up nicely and cover with a heavy coat of straw so that the 
light cannot get in. Put a little earth on the top of the heap 
to prevent wind blowing off the covering. As soon as cold 
weether appears, cover with three feet or more of earth. Make 
& small track about the base of the mound so that good drain- 
age is afforded. A barn basement is an excellent place for 
storing until freezing weather. Cover all windows so that no 
light can get in. Pile three feet deep, placing the potatoes 
directly on the ground. Ventilate well, and the crop will be 
safe until placed in the cellar for the winter. The cellar, in 
addition to being frost proof, must be dark and well ventilated. 
In many cases it pays to market before cold weather, to avoid 
the risk of keeping over winter. This is especially true where 
storage room is not of the best. Frequently the crop can be 
marketed as dug. 





SECOND-CROP SEED POTATOES THE BEST 


PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA 


In reply to numerous questions concerning second-crop 
seed potatoes, I will say that in the spring of 1895 we procured 
a barrel of these potatoes from Louisville, Ky, and planted them 
in trenches, the tubers being cut to two-eye pieces and planted 
with one piece in a place, 18 inches apart. At the same time 
our northern-grown seed (single crop) was planted in a similar 
manner. At harvest time it was found that the second-crop 
seed was ripe 10 days before the other, and the average yield 
was about 12 per cent greater than from the northern-grown 
seed. 

In order to see if this influence would extend beyond a 
single crop, we saved seed from the ’95 crop and planted it 
again this year, alongside of seed of the same variety grown 
in the ordinary way, and the results are still more surprising. 
Both kinds were planted on April 15, and in the same manner 
as last year. On July 4 the second-crop potatoes were ripe 
and ready to harvest, while the other rows adjoining were not 
ripe till July 27. The yield was 234 bushels per acre in the 
first instance, and 203 bushels in the second. 

Another very important feature of this experiment was 
manifest in the keeping qualities of the two crops. While 
many of those from the ordinary seed were rotting at digging 
time, and nearly all have rotted since, the others were perfectly 
harvested, and only an occasional one has shown 
signs of decay up to the present time. Some of this dissimi- 
larity 1s probably due to the difference in the climatic condi- 
tions which obtained at the time of and before digging. Up to 
the time of the first digging, the weather had been compara- 
tively dry, but before the others were harvested the heavy 
rains had completely saturated the soil, thus rendering the 
conditions much more favorable for decay in the second place 
than in the first. However, granting that this was the main 
cause of failure on the one hand, the difference of more than 
20 days in the time of ripening in favor of the ‘‘second-crop, ”’ 


sound when 
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THE FARM 


made it possible to secure the crop in perfect condition in the 
one case and not in the other. 





Saving Steps in Corn Cutting.—As a rule, much time is lost 
in cutting corn by hand by taking unnecessary steps. Where 
shocks are 
. . . * ° * . . + rt 
small, as in 
this locality 
+ oa 0} 29 
wal a usually 5x5 
hills, the di- 
7 rections illus- 
, trated in the 
accom p an y- 
ing sketch 
e ° 
will prevent 
any loss of 
@ IN 
effort. Com- 
ing from the last shock, start in at the hill on the lower left- 
hand corner and follow the first arrow. Six hills will thus be 
cut. Deposit these at the central hill and start at 3, following 
the arrow as before, and continue until the shock is complete. 
Then go to the next. The fodder in this locality is placed in 
small shocks, allowed to cure for a few days, then husked and 
made into larger shocks, or hauled to the barnyard and stacked 
T., Schenectady Co, N Y. 


or placed under cover. —[G. 

The Corn Shredder.—Last experience 
shredders and huskers has developed several ebjectionable fea- 
tures, the most serious being that they are too expensive and 
that the fodder too frequently molds when baled or stored in 
mows. The first will gradually disappear. As the machines 
become more generally introduced and used, the first cost will 
be less, and competition among owners will necessitate a reduc- 
tion of charges for work by the The matter of knowing 
how to keep the fodder properly is serious, and experi- 
ence alone can determine the best method of storing. That it 
can be kept hardly admits of doubt. The problem is certainly 
not more difficult than that of determining just how dry hay 
must be before it can be put into the stack or barn. A little 
patience and a few trials will clear up the lack of knowledge 
on this point. It certainly will be unwise to discourage the 
use of the shredder because a few farmers have 
tirely successful with it. While some have failed, many have 
been pleased with results, and find the shredded fodder excel. 
lent feed for horses, cattle and sheep. 


season’s with corn 


acre, 


more 


not been en. 


A New Way to Protect Against Frost.—Get a lot of the cheap 
torches such as will be so freely used in political processions 
this fall, and fill with turpentine, using a generous wick; a doz- 
en of these stuck in the ground on handles four feet long made 
smoke enough to proteét 100 grapevines from a_ light 
frost. For peaches or other trees, I would elevate the torches 
eight or 10 feet. Turpentine makes more of a smudge than 
kerosene or coal oil. This is more satisfactory than soaking 
bricks in coal oil, or straw, rubbish, ete. On a still night 
these torches make an amazing cloud of smoke, which, utilized 
to protect against frost, will give the practical farmer more 
useful results than carrying the torches in political parades.— 
[A. G. Chase. 


Level the Roadsides.—Roads are difficult to keep free from 
weeds. This is partly due to the fact that most of them have 
been graded, leaving deep ditches and irregular excavations be- 
tween the wagon track and the fence, making it impossible to 
go over the ground with the mower. The weeds are 
quently left uncut. This can be remedied now by the use of 
a plow, harrow and road grader. Plow down the steep bank 
of the ditches and level them with the harrow and grader. 
The slopes will be sufficiently reduced to admit of cutting the 
weeds with a machine. Plow shut all useless ditches or holes 
made by hauling away the earth for grading at a distance. 
Seed to grass, and the highways can be cheaply kept in good 
order. 


conse@- 


Prune Raspberry Canes in the fall. Then the patch can be 
cultivated, or what is better, plowed out with a one-horse plow, 
turning a furrow against the plant. This brings to the surface 
many insect larve, and thus cuts short their career, to the ad- 
vantage of the fruit grower. A furrow is left between the 
rows, which facilitates drainage and puts the ground in better 
condition for early cultivating than if treated otherwise 








FEEDING SKIM-MILK PROFITABLY 


LEWIS 0. FOLLOW, MINNESOTA 


Five pounds of growth should be produced from 100 Ibs of 
skim-milk if fed to hogs in connection with grain. Or 560 Ibs 
of milk have been found equivalent to 93 lbs of mixed grains, 
To obtain best results, the skim-milk must be used while fresh 
and sweet and in connection with kind of grain. To 
every hundred pounds of milk add 301]bs of corn meal, shorts or 
barley ground fine, or feed a mixture of the above. One pound 
of oil meal can be profitably added. The animals do not tire 
as they do of one fed singly. 

done, two-thirds of the 
Soak all meal at least six 
give more at one time than 


some 


of a mixture of grains as soon 
When, however, finishing is 
grain should consist of corn meal. 
hours before feeding, and do not 
will be eaten up clean. 

Large barrels sawed through the middle make satisfactory 
vessels in which to soak the grain. Do not prepare more than 
will be used at one feeding. Keep vessels in which it is soaked 
clean. Rinse out with clear water after each feeding and ex- 
pose to the sun and air for a few hours once in a while. 

To be profitable, hogs should have a good clover pasture. In 
the absence of clover, oats, rye and peas can be sown together 
for green feed. Pure water must also be accessible, and in the 
summer, shade provided in a dry airy place. It is a barbarous 
practice to confine hogs in small, muddy, ill-smelling pens, and 
can acquire a vigorous, healthy growth under such 
Feed at regular hours. 


being 


no hog 
circumstances. 





Save the Fali Chickens.—Stolen broods which come out of 
the weeds during September and October will be profitable, if 
cared for. They get a good start while seeds and insects are 
plentiful. For protection when cold days come, attach a large 
dry-goods box to the south side of some outbuilding, arranging 
it so that the chickens can have liberty, but so the hen can be 
Cover the entire front, except the space oceupied by 
the two lower boards, with screen wire. Removing the first 
lets the chickens out. Take off both, and the hen has her lib- 
erty. When the weather is stormy, cover the whole with old 
carpet or some kind of a bianket. On _ pleasant days, the hen 
and chickens can roam at will. When cool temperatures arrive, 
confine the hen, but give the chickens liberty. During snowy 
weather, coop up both hen and chickens, and feed well. With 
such treatment these chickens grow almost as rapidly as in the 
summer. In the early spring they will bring a fancy price in 
the market, to say nothing of their value for home consump- 
-[Ida Kays, Kansas. 


confined. 


tion. 

A Successful Farmer’s Example.—Ilow many young men, after 
more or less schooling, take up some agency or other business, 
work at it a few without 
ambition or suceess, and then 
drift from one thing to another, 
perhaps farming, but failing to 
succeed at anything. Happy is 
he who settles down early in life, 
selects his specialty and makes a 
success of it. This is the secret 
of the success achieved by Mr C, 
E. Chapman, the potato special- 
ist of Clinton Co, N Y, who after 
his days at school, became a tree 
agent until he married, bought a 
farm on credit and settled down 
to business. Farm life improved 
his health, but he made no mon- 
ey at it and was about to give it 
up, until after a long and earnest 
talk with Prof Roberts, he set- 
tled down to think and study out 
the specialty that would best suc- 
ceed on his place. He 
‘*There will always be a warm corner in my heart for the man 
who gave me the inspiration that led me to what success I 
have attained. Potatoes were chosen for my specialty, and rec- 
ords, experiments and study enabled me to reduce the cost to 
9c per bu for last year, and my °% crop paid me as well as 
anything I could have raised in spite of the break in the pota- 
to market. Other branches have been taken up until quite a 
variety of articles are now grown.’’ Mr Chapman has become 
an investigator and prefers boys as helpers, as he is always 


years 

















MR CHAPMAN 


Says: 





LIVE STOCK 
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aiding, instructing and starting them in the right track. He is 
a pleasant, forcible and practical talker, and is actively en- 
gaged in farmers’ institute work during the winter in Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware, New Jersey and New York state. He belongs 
to several organizations and is president of the Cheshire 
swine breeders’ association. 





The Space Under the Stairway in a stable in usually worse 
than wasted, because it is apt to be made the dumping ground 
-- re for a thousand and one 

; - odds and ends, resulting 
ina heap inextricably 
confused. The accompa- 
nying illustration shows 
a way of utilizing this 
space that will add to 
stable conveniences. The 
space is boarded up and 
if that portion having the 
a greatest hight is made 
~—“ into a harness closet, 
while the rest is made a 
grain bin, with one or 
more compartments. To.reach the bottom of the bin when the 
grain is low, a part of the front is hinged, so as to turn down. 

















A STABLE CONVENIENCE 





An Excellent Water Fence is shown herewith. Some short 
cross logs support one, two or more Jengths of stout rails that 
form the bottom of the 
fence. Holes are bor- 
ed in these,in which 
upright stakes are 
driven to support the 
upper rail. . The 
lengths of fence are 
chained together. The 
outer log is anchored 
up-stream and down- 
stream with sufficient SECURE FLOATING FENCE 
Jength of chain to permit the rising and falling of the fence. 
This plan is splendid for tide water rivers, and good wherever 
the rise is not likely to be so sudden as to wash it away. 








A Handy Feeding Arrangement.—When hens are fed in open 
dishes, they wil] persist in getting intotheir food, soiling it 
and themselves. A handy 
and cleanly feeding ar- 
a rangement is shown in the 
HHT sketch. A board, with a 
f / | if} ‘rim in front, is nailed to 
f/ h/ f the wall], six inches from 
: the floor, and to this is 
hinged a slat-work ar- 
rangement that permits 
the fowls to feed through 
POULTRY FEEDER it, but will not Jet them 
get into the food. It opens out from the top when one is put- 
ting food upon the board, and remains closed when shut. 





cent Mal] 








When to Plant Hickory Nuts.—C. W. W. wants to know how 
to grow hickory nut trees from the seed. Gather the nuts when 
mature, and plant in the fall or bury between layers of light 
sand or soil, allowing toremain until the following spring, then 
plant. seedbed carefully and in rows, so the 
young trees can be cultivated. Deep rich soil is best. When 
one or two years old,dig up, shorten the taproot and reset in 


Prepare the 


the aursery, keeping the plants twelve to fifteen inches apart in 


the row. Either mulch the land or give frequent shallow cul- 
ture. When three years old, transplant to the desired perma- 
nent localities. ee, 

A Limited Quantity of Silage for Poultry can be preserved 
in tight barrels. Green clover and finely cut sweet corn are 
most desirable. Put in a layer of clover, then a layer of corn, 
alternating until the barrel is full. Pack well, put in the head, 
and cover with earth or coarse horse manure. The ensilage 
will come out in good shape and make an excellent succulent 
feed for winter. 

Selecting Seed Corn.—In husking, as you come across nice 
and thrifty ears on thrifty stalks, leave a little of the corn 
husk on such ears, and when unloading, save out such ears by 
themselves for seed. 
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ANOTHER DANGEROUS WEED PEST 


Conflicting reports reach us as to the spread of the com- 
paratively new weed, of which we present an original illustra- 
tion, photographed from nature and carefully redrawn and en- 
graved. Introduced from Europe, it is called both orange 
hawkweed and paint brush. In some parts of southern “New 
England and New York, it is rapidly infesting mowings, while 
in other parts of this same region, where it has been observed 
for several years, it has not spread to any extent, or caused much 
trouble. The weed seems to be gradually working west and 
south, but its spread is not nearly so rapid and general as 
is the case with Russian thistle, because hay, grain or grass 
seeds that might carry this weed seed are not much shipped 
west and south, whereas many weeds of the west are easily dis- 


AND 


MANUFACTURES 


HOW BEET SUGAR IS MADE 


JAMES G. HAMILTON 


The process of making sugar from beets is very interesting, 
First, the beets are brought in by the farmers and deposited in 
large sheds with V-shaped bottoms, which are connected 
with the factory by means of channels, through which a 
moderate flow of water carries the beets into the first wash- 
ing machine. By means of a _ spiral, the beets are tumbled 
about, washed and carried on until they drop into an elevator, 
which carries them to the top of the building, where they 
pass through an automatic weigher and are sliced in such a 
manner as to open up the pores of the beet as far as_ possible. 
The sugtr beet is very similar to the honeycomb, and in its 
little cells is secreted the sweet matter, so that in slicing, it 

is desirable to open up as many of these little cells 





tributed in such produce, which is shipped all over 
the southern, middle and eastern states. E. R. 
Towle, a careful Vermont farmer and observer, 
writes: ‘‘Orange hawkweed is becoming a nuisance 
where it gets a foothold, and one of the worst kind. 
It must be ten or twelve years since it made its ap- 
pearance here. It was then cultivated as a_ flower- 
ing plant. As such, it would be very pretty had we 
not found it to be by all odds our worst weed pest. 
And now the sight of these flaming red flowers is 
bad for the eyes and worse for the peace of the 
farmer of whose land they have taken possession. 
It spreads very rapidly by runners and seeds. The 
latter, like those of the thistle, are easily carried by 
the wind to a distance, where they will take root. 
This will account for single plants or infested spots 
appearing here and there in the fields. The seed 
ripens early before haying, which makes the matter 
worse. The weed first appeared by the roadside, 
next in pastures adjoining, and finally spread to the 
mowings and cultivated fields. It will flourish any- 
where or in any kind of soil, good or poor, wet or 
dry. If let alone, it will soon occupy the whole 
ground in places, crowding 
out all other vegetation. The 
leaves lie close to the ground, 
forming a soft, velvety mass. 
I have seen fields fairly red 
with the flowers, and have 
counted as many as twenty- 
five on one stalk. Land has 
got to be pretty tho-oughly 
cultivated to kill ou. these 
weeds, as they are very tena- 
cious of life. I have seen 
them in a newly seeded field 
and in the mowing thereafter. 
Cutting the stalks before go- 
ing to seed will backen them 
somewhat, and pulling up by 
the roots would, of course, 
more nearly destroy them 
where there are but few, but 
where they have possession 
of the ground, this would be 
impracticable. Sowing on salt 
liberally is said to kill them. 
Where there is a thick growth, 











Hence the necessity of having the 
knives sharp, so that the cells may not be ruptured, 
but clean cut. As these slices come from under the 
cutter, they are put in what is known as a diffusion 
battery, shown in the center of the foreground of 
illustration on first cover page. In this battery, the 
sugar is extracted by soaking the sliced beets in 
water. Warm water is turned into the contents of a 
large iron jar holding several tons of sliced beets. 
This water circulates through the mass of cossettes 
(the name given to the slices of beets) and passes 
out through the bottom by means of a pipe which 
enters the top of Jar No 2, the water being forced 
along by pressure. From one battery to another, 
this liquid passses along until it has gone 
through 14 cells or jars, when it is shown 
that sufficient water has passed through 
Jar No 1. The water is now turned off 
and No 2 becomes No 1 and No 1 is 
emptied of its cossettes and refilled, be- 
coming No 14, and so the circle is con- 
tinued all day and all night, procuring 
in this way all the sugar in the cossettes 
in liquid form, which now has the color 
of vinegar. This liquid is now taken to 
a measuring tank near by, from which it 
goes to a mixer, where it is mixed with 
lime and then put into a huge tank for 
carbonation, in which the lime and all 
foreign matter it contains is rendered 
insoluble by means of carbonic acid gas 
forced through the bottom of the ecar- 
bonation tank. Then the mix- 
ture comes through the filter 
press room where, by means of 


as possible. 











an elaborate series of frames, 
it is filtered, and 
transparent. The process of 


becomes 


mixing, carbonating and filter- 
ing is then repeated for the 
second time. This finished, 
the syrup is treated with sul- 
phur fumes and then passes in- 
to the quadruple-effect, which 
is four large boilers in which 
the water contained in the 
syrup is evaporated, when we 








fencing off the infested places 
and turning in swine has been 
found to be a good method 
of extermination, as these will do the work. When this weed 
has only just begun to make its appearance, the most strenuous 
efforts should be made to destroy it. There should be no delay 
in the matter. Do not allow it to get a foothold anywhere, 
if possible to avoid it. Taken in season, it may be exterminat- 
ed. At best, there will be a hard fight beween the farmer and 
the weed as to which shall have possession of the land. There 
are many instances of this kind in the part of the state where 
I live, and from what I know in the matter I would say, look 
out, or you will have something nearly as bad to contend with 
as the gypsy moth in Massachusetts or the Russian thistle in 
the Dakotas.’’ Will farmers report to us whether this weed 
occurs in their land? It is important to know to what extent 
paint brush has been disseminated, that it may be at once 
stamped out. Let it be stopped before it spreads further. 


ORANGE HAWKWEED OR PAINT BRUSH 
Hieracium aurantiacum 


have what is called ‘‘thick 
juice.’’ This syrup is boiled 
in the vacuum pan, and now 
becomes raw sugar, and is then run into the centrifugals and 
made into white sugar. The sugar is now damp, like wet 
snow, and by means of a granulator, it is dried, and through 
different sieves is separated into the finer-or coarser-grained 
sugar, ready for the market. [This brief description gives a 
clear idea of the general process, but many important details 
are necessarily omitted. The refining of the raw sugar into 
the fine white granulated sugar of commerce requires an eX- 
pensive refinery. The factory at Chino, with refinery and ap- 
purtenances, represents an investment of nearly $1,000,000. It 
would take several hundred such outfits to supply the Ameri- 
can market with the sugar we now import. It has been pointed 
out by one of our contemporaries that all the wheat now 
exported from the United States, both in grain and flour, 
barely suflices to pay for the sugar imported! ] 
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Apples are good feed for all stock, especial- 
ly if chopped. Some farmers still have an 
idea to the contrary. Of course, choking is 
to be guarded against. 

——— 

The average price at New York of fine, 
medium and coarse washed clothing Ohio 
fleece wool was 33c per lb in 1890-’91 under 
protection. Its average price was below 19c 
per Ib last year, under free trade in wool. 
One such dose ought to be sufficient. 

————— 

The Saxon land credit association has work- 
ed out such a fine scheme for helping farmers 
to pay off their mortgages that it now has 
out $50,000,000 on farm loans, at 3 per cent, 
while its debentures sell ata premium! The 
department of state at Washington has just 
printed a complete report on this institution, 
that anyone can get by writing a postal to 
that department for it. This is something 
that every grange, club, alliance, etc, should 
investigate. 





are too radical to stamp 
if it has really ob- 


No measures 
out pleuro-pneumonia, 
tained a foothold in Pennsylvania. This 
disease is unlike tuberculosis, and the only 
way to get rid of it is to utterly eradicate it. 
The best method of procedure with tubercu- 
losis is stil] an open question, but with pleuro- 
pneumonia the only thing to do is to kill and 
burn all infected stock, the state to fully 
compensate farmers for their Stock 
owners should co-operate with the authorities 
in this campaign. 


loss. 


a _ 

Good for the Patrons of Pennsylvania! 
Their annual picnic at Grange park in Center 
county ail next week promises to be the best 
thing of the kind ever held in the Middle 
States. Itis certainly an inspiring sight to 
see 25,000 farmers in concourse or camped, 
all animated by an earnest desire to improve 
their position in every possible way. The 
hearty good nature which characterizes these 
gatherings is nof the least of their advan- 
tages. How refreshing to look on the bright 
side, to have confidence in self and 
courage for the future, especially in these 
times when so much yawp and political shout- 
ing is heard in the land. 

 — = 

There is no occasion for growers of such 
special money crops as apples, onions and po- 
tatoes becoming panic stricken this early in 
the year and selling at the first offer, what- 
ever it may be. In our exclusive report on 


one’s 





EDITORIAL 


the onion crop, to be found on another page 
of this issue, it is shown that the surplus 
available for market is much smaller than last 
year and so with our review of potatoes. 
There are fair possibilities that these crops may 
be sold more advantageously. : 


No other agri- 
cultural journal makes any 


pretension of 


measuring these spevial crops, and no care- 
ful farmer can afford to be withoat our re- 
ports to assist in determining how best to 
dispose of the fruits"6f his year’s work. 
a 

A clever trader, who is himself an observ- 
ing farmer, speaking about the silo for small 
farmers and dairymen, remarked to us last 
week: ‘‘Why, there are those three farmers 


(mentioning’them by name) who used to pay 
me over $100 every winter for boughten hay. 
Since they have each put in a small silo and 
tilled it with corn with ears on the stalk, they 
sell me from $50 to $100 worth of hay every 
year. In other words, they are getting $100 
in cash for what they used to have to pay out 
$100, so that their silo is really putting them 
$200 ahead.’’ We have reported numerous 
such instances, and know one York state 
farmer who has got over $1000 in cold cash 
for hay during the past year that he would 
have had to feed to his own stock hadit not 
been for his silo! Speaking with him about 
it, he remarked: ‘‘I’m a believer in 16 to 1— 
that for every silo we ought to be able to sell 
16 tons of hay that we used to feed; the farm- 
er who works on this ratio will have no need 
to shout for 16 to 1 money.’’ 


_ —— 


Underconsumption is one trouble with the 


home market for cheese and wilk. The 
American people eat freely of butter, but 
cheese is usually consumed only in a small 


way for dessert, while townspeople generally 


drink comparatively little milk. What is 
needed is a campaign to educate the public 
to consume cheese and milk more freely. 


Cheese 1s cheaper and richer than meat,pound 
for pound, while milk is one of the most nu- 
tritious of foods. My own family consumes 
fully three pints of milk per capita, which is 
two to four times more than the average of 
families inZtowns and cities. Many thousands 
of farmers’ families consume even less milk 
or cheese than the urban average. Such a 
campaign, conducted a few years ago by pro- 
ducers for the Boston milk market, accom- 
panied by a vigilant inspection system, con- 
siderably increased the use of milk there. 
Similar efforts will have like results else- 
where. All public institutions should lead 
in this larger consumption of dairy produce. 
One hindrance is that the retail price of 
cheese and milk does not generally go down 
with wholesale rates, and consumers have 
thus come to regard these articles as expen- 
sive foods. 





It costs about $50 per mile per vear to take 
care of the 80,000 miles of dirt road in the ru- 
ral districts of Pennsylvania. The expense 
per mile was probably about as much 25 or 50 
years ago. Quite likely this is a reasonable 
estimate of cost of ordinary methods of road 
management throughout the middle and New 
England states. The most striking fact is, 
that after all this enormous expenditure dur- 
ing the past 50 or 100 years, there are only 
comparatively poor roads to show for the 
money. It is unnecessary to say that a sys- 


tem that has produced such results is a 
mighty poor one, if indeed it is not utterly 


wrong. This good roads problem must be 
met. It vitally a%ects the farmers’ interests, 
and it will only be solved when the farmer 
takes an intelligent interest init. We are 
pleased to see that the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture means to have good roads 
a topic at every farmers’ institute the coming 
season. The bulletin on this subject just is- 
sued by Mr Hamilton, the deputy secretary, 
is a credit to the state and one of the most 
practical contributions to the literature of 
good roads that we have seen. It gives some 
common sense directions for building good 
roads, whereas much of the stuff printed on 
this subject is empty talk about the necessity 
of good roads, with no explanation or practi- 
sal advice about how to go to work to obtain 
them. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Palmer and Buckner. 

The ‘‘national’’ democrats, as the gold stan- 
dard wing of that party styles itself, nomi- 
nated at its national convention in Indian- 
apolis, a Union veteran, Senator John M. Pal- 
mer of Illinois, for president, and a confeder- 
ate veteran, Gen 8S. Bb. Buckner of Kentucky, 
for vice president. Senator Palmer was chosen 
on the first ballot, and General Buckner by 
acclamation. A speech which is said to have 
been eloquent was delivered by ex-Congress- 
man W. C. P. Breckinridge of Kentucky. 
The chairman of the convention was Senator 
Caffery of Louisiana and the chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, Senator Vilas of 
Wisconsin. A resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing ‘‘the profound sorrow of the conven- 
tion at the untimely taking off of Lt-Gov Wil- 
liam E. Russell of Massachusetts.’’ 

The platform denounces that adopted by the 
Chicago convention, and declares for the gold 
standard as being long-established democratic 
policy.’’ It ‘‘asserts the necessity of such in- 
telligent currency reform as will confine the 





SENATOR PALMER. 


government to its legitimate functions, com- 
pletely separated from the banking business, 
and afford to all sections of our country a uni- 
form, safe and elastic bank currency under 
governmental supervision, measured in vol- 
ume by the needs of business.’’ Theplatform 
calls for a tariff for revenue only and a liberal 
olicy toward American shipping. It indorses 
resident Cleveland and civil service, and 
favors international arbitration. It condemns 
‘fall efforts to degrade’’ the United States su- 
preme court, ‘‘or to impair the confidence 
and respect which it has deservedly held.’’ 

A clause in the preamble of the platform 
refers to ‘‘the authority of the president to 
enforce federal laws,’’ a dig at that feature of 
the Chicago platform which denounces ‘‘gov- 
ernment by injunction.’’ What gives this 
feature a peculiar interest is the fact that 
Senator Palmer, who was governor of Illinvis 
at the time of the Chicago fire, protested to 
President Grant against the action of the gov- 
ernment in sending federal troops to the 
scene of the disaster to maintain order, thus 
taking the same position that Gov Altgeld 
took at the time of the strike. But that was 
a quarter of a cerftury ago. Gen Palmer is 
79 years old, a native of Kentucky, and was 
amember of the Illinvis senate before the war, 
as a democrat. He hada brilliant war rec- 
ord, coming out a general. He was elected 
governor of Illinois as a republican, but went 
over to Greeley in 1872, because of Grant’s 
course in sending troops to Chicago, and has 
been a democrat ever singe. He had the 
unique honor of a nomination to the United 
States senate by a state convention, and was 
elected, his term expiring on March 3, 1897. 
He is said to wear his years so lightly as to 
be referred to as ‘‘the youngest democrat in 
Illinois.’’ His running mate, Gen Buckner, 
was a classmate of Grant at West Point, a 
veteran of the Mexican war, as well as that 
of the rebellion, and was governor of Ken- 
tucky for four years. 

This ticket is expected by its promoters to 
draw many votes from Bryan in the central 
west, and especially in Illinois and Kentucky. 





The Grand Army inits annual convention 
at St Paul elected Maj Thaddeus S. Clarkson 
of Omaha commander for the ensuing year, 
by acclamation, and decided upon Buffalo, N 
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Y, as the place of the convention 
Adjt-Gen Mullen of Minnesota was 
mously elected senior vice commander, that 
oftice alw ays going to the state where the en- 
campment is held. The junior vice comm: and- 
ership went to the south, Charles W. Buck- 
ley of Alabama being elected. A. E. Joln- 
son of the department of the Potomac, Wash- 
ager D C, was elected surgeon-general and 
Rev Mark B. Taylor of Massachusetts chap- 
lain-in-chief. 


of 1897. 
unani- 


Bank Failure.—The failure of the Helena 
(Mont) First national bank for $3,458,000 in- 
volves the famous Andrew J. Davis estate, 
which owns 55 per centof the stock. This 
bank failed as recently as 1893. 

Vermont's Verdict.—Vermont in her state 
election chose Josiah Grout, the republican 
candidate, governor by a plurality of 38,491. 
This is 10,000 more votes than were ever poll- 
ed by the republic ans in that state before, be- 
ing a gain of 37 per cent in the republican 
vote and a loss of 225 percent in the demo- 
cratic vote. The democratic candidate, Jack- 
sou, had 14,905 votes. This plurality means 
that the farmers of Vermont, including many 
democrats, fear the consequences of the pro- 
posed experiment of seeking to control the 
silver market of the world without the co- 
operation of any European natious. 


Polities.—It is announced that John Sher- 
man is a candidate for re-election to the Unit- 
ed States senate from Ohio. 

The Dunkards, who have not voted since 
the Lincoln campaign of 1861, when they 
joined the republican party, are going to vote 
again this fall, and for McKinley. They have 
verhaps 20,600 votes, in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
and, Ohio and Illinois. 

A letter from Arthur Sewallto William J. 
Bryan implied his entire willingness to quit 
the ticket rather than hazard its success. 
This is supposed to have been elicited by a 
hint from Chairman Jones of the national 
committee. The withdrawal of Mr Sewall 
leans of course the substitution of Watson, 
at the dictation of the populists. 


Personal.—Rudyard Kipling has gone to 
England, with his family, and it is doubtful 
whether he will return to America for any 
length of time. Heis going back to his na- 
tive India, and to the islands of the south 
Pacitic, probably for new literary material. 
Kipling’s East Indian stories and poems are 
his best, and Americans may well be recon- 
ciled to any move which shall insure an in- 
creased stock of these. 

Li Hung Chang—‘ Earl Li,’’ as he likes to be 
called—after ‘‘doing up’’ New York city went 
on to Philadelphia and west ward, leaving a 
trail of interrogation points behind him. Inan 
interview Li characterized the Geary act, ex- 
cluding Chinese, as most unfair. It was 
brought about, he said, by the democratic 
party and the Irish people, because the Chi- 
nese were more virtuous and provoked jeal- 
ousy. We make better machinery and agricul- 
tural implements, he said, than any other na- 
tion, but cannot sell them abroad because the 
price of labor is high and we cannot compete 
in foreign markets At Washington Li talk- 
ed tariff and currency with Secretary Car- 
There we is hitch in the program 
the police refusing to carry Li in his 
sedan chair, though so commanded by a 
cavalry oftticer, declaring that they were de- 
tailed only for guard duty. Four Pennsylva- 
1ia railroad men took their places 

Prof Lore 2nzo Niles Fowler, a ee phre- 
nologist, who wrote books on this subject and 
examined the heads of the ezar of Russia, 
Horace Greele y; Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Dickens and 
other famous people, died at West Orange, 
N J, of paralysis. He was born on June 23, 
1311, at Coshocton, N Y, the son of a farmer, 
and was a classmat@of Henry Ward Beecher 
at Amherst college. His wife, who died in 
1879, was Dr Lydia Folger of Nantucket, one 
of the tirst women in the United States to re- 
ceive a medical de gree. 


lisle. 


there, 


News of the Old World.—The sudden 
of the Kussian minister of foreign affairs, 
RP rime & Sobanoff, 1s believed by many people 
to have been the occasion of a sudden change 
of front on the part of England, toward Tur- 
key. Withina ‘comparatively few hours of 
Sobanoff’s death, British naval officers in 
Constantinople were giving orders in a tone 
quite different from their cautious conduct of 
“a year past. He was over 70 years old, but 
described as a man of great ability and force, 
whose program for Russian advance in the 
east was a tremendous one. 


death 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


COMMERCIAL AGRICOLTORE. 


The Profit in Butter. 


An Ohio subscriber writes. asking several 
questions about the profit in dairying at pres- 
ent prices. We believe that even at an average 
of 15¢ p lb for butter at the farm during the 
year, the business will pay a fair protit so long 
as feed and other conditions remain as at pres- 
ent. It will certainly pay to buy gluten meal, 
linseed meal and other concentrated feeds at 
present remarkably low prices, for they are 
worth as a fertilizer alone all that they cost,and 
you get back in the manure, when properly hus- 
banded, more than three-fourths of the plant 
food contained in the grain consumed. A 
profitable herd should give at least 250 lbs of 
butter per annum per cow, and many progres- 
sive dairymen are not satistied with than 
300 lbs. Rye for spring soiling and corn sown 
at intervals for fall feed, and also for the silo, 
are the simplest and best crops to grow to eke 
out pastures and concentrated feeds. The 
value of skimmilk as a feed for hogs is care- 
fully estimated at from § to lie p qt, according 
to the intelligence used in feeding it and the 
prices at which hogs are sold. An account 
kept with hogs liberally fed.on skim milk this 
year would probably show that it was worth 
an average of say $c p gt, or about 25¢ p 100 Ibs. 


less 


The Feature in Canned Goods—While trade 
in a general way is without particular life, 
some interest is being manifested, especially 
in peaches. There is more or less complaint 
from the packing districts of Maryland to the 
effect that recent excessive heat caused imma- 
ture fruit to drop from the trees and rot; and 
in fact there have been disappointments in 
some other sections as well. It is not impos- 
sible the pack east of the Pacific coast may 
turn out smaller than at one time seemed 
probable, having its effect on values laterin the 
year. California canned fruit is in some re- 
quest for botn Sept and Oct delivery, but the 
spot movement is light. 


not growing, ac- 


the exports, and 
will overtake 


The Ginseng Industry is 
cording to latest figures on 
there is no danger that demand 
supply. China wants all that can be secured 
in this country, total exports from the U §& 
during the year ended June 30,°96, being 199,- 
436 ibs compared with 233,236 lbs in ’95, a fall- 
ing off of 15 per cent. Most of the root export- 
ed clears from San Francisco,although a mod- 
erate quantity is sent abroad from northern N 
Y, Dakota and Washington ports. The aver- 
age export value a year ago was $3.55 per Ib; 
this year 3 85. 

Higher Ocean Freights are 
values of certain farm staples. 
Sic to ship a bushel of grain from N Y to Liv- 
erpool against 4c one month ago and Te to 
Glasgow against 5c. Apples are no higher to 
Liverpool, but the rate is now 60e per bbl to 
London against 48e four weeks ago. Present 
rate on hay is $7 20 per ton to Liverpvol, 9 60 
to London and 6 to Glasgow, a sharp advance 
from recent decidedly low level. Horses, per 
head, nearly 27 to Liverpool, against only 17 
a raonth ago, and 20 to London against 19 40. 
Rates to the continent are not materially 
changed. 


Better 
eral activity is 


rather against 
It now costs 


Wool— While 
lacking more attention 
is being attracted to this staple. Many 
believe prices have touched bottom and there 
is more or less buying on speculative account 
as well as for immediate consumption. The 
3oston Commercial Bulletin, a recognized 
authority on wool and woolens, has this to 
say: ‘‘Certain manufacturers also believe 
that McKinley will be elected. Consequently 
they are buying wool with some freedom and 
storing it with the expectation of a rise which 
is expected. There is reason for the belief 
that wool has touched bottom.”’ 

Market Gardens are generally models of the 
application of science and business methods 
to the work that is there conducted. Therein 
they set an example which farmers can always 
adopt to their protit. Business methods mean 
all possible economy; and application of 
science means prevention of waste and in- 
crease of profit; all are essential to success, 
whether in horticulture or farming. Hence 
special inducements should be offered to get 
market gardeners to exhibit at fairs. 


Undertone in gen- 


which has been 


Thorburn New York Tomato, 
highly praised in the last two years, is prov- 
ing disappointing to some growers this season. 


They complain thatitis a shy bearer, that 
the fruit is ratber small, that it does not ripen 





a rich color covyer;’rs 
have a 
injures 
with 


at the stem end, although 
two-thirds, and also that it seems to 
blight or black effect within, which 
the quality. Are ditticulties met 
by other growers of this variety? 


these 
LUeSt 


Chaff for Storing Cranberries. —There is no 
way to insure cool or cold and dry storage for 
cranberries through the antumn months un- 
less the weather and prevailing temperature 
favor this condition. The best results we 
have known on late-kept cranberries were 
where they were kept in their own chaff in 
grower’s storage, undisturbed, and picked 
over When sent to market. The waste under 
these conditions varies with quality of fruit 
and temperature prevailing during the time 
they are held.—[{Curtis & Co, Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston. 

‘The Apple Export Business will be con- 
ducted at a good protitif farmers and sh 
follow the instructions contained in the 
lent articles in your issues of Aug 8 and 22, 
writes one of the largest apple export 
in the American trade. We shall continue to 
do our best to keep apple growers in the 
trade thoroughly posted, and each and all of 
them should not fail to subscribe for this 
journal. 


ippers 
excel- 
be 


Houses 


Pedigree Sheep in England—A good 
sales are reported by our London correspond- 
ent, and while prices generally are lower than 
last year, some hig figures are made. Highest 
prices scored in early August sales were 
among the Shropshires, one ram _ selling at 
$825, another 775, a third 600, the average of 
43 being 145. 


Good 


If you would 


many 








Blood is essential to good health. 
be well, keep your blood pure with 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


cure all liver ills, ” Dilious- 
Hood’ Ss ‘Pills: ness, headache. 25c. 


MAMMOTH WHITE WINTER RYE. 


Noted for its productiveness, both in grain aud straw, 
Took Ist prize at N. Y. State Fair, 1895. Price, 
£1.75 per bushel; over 5 bushels, 31.50. 

E. L. CLARKSON, ‘Box 15, Tivoli, BN. o. 


WANTED--Fresh Mushrooms and Fresh 


HENRY ¥Y & SON 


Asparagus. ss washington Market, New York, N.Y. 











Targer and Sweeter than ibe Chinese. Finest 
Frost Proof and Thrives in any Window. 
Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after plant- 
ing, either in, soil, sand or pebbles and water. May be 
had in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing sev- 
eral spikes, the exquisite beauty and fr: ugrance of which 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will send 
(together with 61-page Catalogue and sample copy of 
“Mayflower” with two lovely colored plates,) by Mail, 
post paid, 2 Fine, Large Buihs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25¢ 
UR CATALOCUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
of all Kinds of Plants and’ Bulbs, for Fall Plantimg and 
Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will pe mailed FREE to all w hoapply. Choic- 
est Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write for itatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Wi. Y. 


Golden Yellow. 
Flower for Winter. 








OUR 


The Moderate Onion Crop. 


Shows a Yield Much 


Crop 


Our Exhaustive Report 
More Manageable—Total Merchantable 
25 Per Cent Less Than Last YVear—Notes. 
The onion crop of 1896, now generally har- 

vested, is decidedly smailer than a year ago, 


and should not prove unwieldy or burden- 


some, although prices in many instances are 
low. An exhaustive canvass just made by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, covering every 


section of the country where onions are com- 
mercially grown, shows a shortage both in 
acreage harvested and yield. From returns 
sent in by our correspondents everywhere we 
place the commercial crop of °96 at 2,200,000 
bu or nearly 25 per cent smaller than a year 
ago, and 1,000,000 bu, or a third, smaller than 
the bumper crop of ’91. There has been no 
general extension of the crop where grown for 
market. Asin former years the commercial 
production is confined almost exclusively to 
N E, N Y, O and the head of Lake Michigan. 
In a number of other northern and western 
states individual counties here and there 
make quite a business of onion growing, rais- 
ing enough for home use and shipping a small 
surplus. 

Low prices last year discouraged many from 
putting in the usual acreage, and in addition 
the crop has been subjected to damage by rea- 
son of unfavorable weather. The acreage is 
about 15 per cent less than that of last year. 
The shortage is pronounced in N E, but final 
returns from N Y show that in spite of low 
prices many farmers in this state have har- 
vested about the usual acreage. Ohio showsa 
shortage compared with last year, with much 
complaint of rotting by reason of excessive 
moisture. While the acreage is smaller in the 
northwestern states, the rate of yield is liberal 
and the quality generally good. The small 
onion crop of the southern and western 
states was secured in fair condition, but 
not cut much of a tigure in the markets except 
lo« ally. 

According to the testimony of our 
correspondents, farmers as a rule show a dis- 
position to sell immediately or early in the 
crop year. While we wish it distinetly un- 
derstood that we refrain from offering any ad- 
vice on this subject, it is at the same time not 


does 


special 


out of the way to suggest to growers that 
there is no reason for a general stampede to 


sell at the very opening of the season. Where 


the crop is most largely grown prices are low, 





but have been worse. In the Connecticut val- 
ley and Orange Co, N Y, they are around 40c 
» bu to a shade better, further west down to 
20 to Boe, but no general movement to date. 
With the decided shortage compared with 


last year’s enormous crop, it is not out of the 
way to look for a steadying of the market a 
little later. The crop is about as large as that 
of either ’94 or °93, when prices were decided- 
lv higher than now. foreign onions 
willeomein, but probably not enough to exert 
much influence on the market. 


Some 


THE SHORTAGE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Always an important crop in N E, the yield 
is much less than in ’95, but greater than in 
the skort crop of ’94. In the three northern 
states little is made of onion growing and 
there wil be few to ship. In Cumberland Co, 
Me, the acreage is a little smaller than last 
year, but yield and quality good and growers 
in no hurry to sell. Taking N H and Vt to- 
gether, not enough are grown to supply home 
demand. In Grand: Isle Co, which formerly 
produced a good many onions, prices for sev- 
eral years have been below cost of production, 
and as a result the industry is rather neglected. 
The crop is a fair but not large one. 
Down in Essex Co a moderate acreage yielded 


Mass 


disappointingly with not much over half 
last vear’s big crop secured. The acreage 


Was cut down in Middlesex and the av yield 
reduced by ifmfavorable weather, one corre- 
spondent placing it only 250 bu against 500 last 
year, while in the market gardens of Suffolk 


as high as 400 bu are turned off, but acreage 
almost cut in two. <A feature of the crop in 
the Connecticut valley was the damage 


wrought by high winds in the spring, which 
made it necessary to reseed large areas, these 
not turning out well. Following this came the 
hot and forcing weather, and the cropin much 
of Franklin and Hampshire counties is one to 
two weeks earlier than last year. Some dam- 
age in Hattield and Sunderland by maggots. 
Opening prices around 40c, With many grow- 
ers inclined to sell at that price up to 50c. 

In the Wethersfield district of northern Ct, 
the acreage is rather smaller, and so with the 
vield, although a Coventry correspondent re- 
ports his crop better both in yield and quality 
than ’95. The acreage around East Hartford 
is a fifth smaller than last year, but yield and 
quality are good, and a liberal quantity of 
choice onions will be placed on the market. 


SPECIAL 


CROP REPORTS 
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SUMMARY OF ONION PROSPECTS IN THE CENTERS OF COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. 


——No of acres —Yield # a, bu- 





1896 1895 1894 1896 1895 1894 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, 40 60 65 100 150 125 
lLastern Mass, 600 7A0 744 280 300 150 
Connecticut valley, 330 390 400 400 300 
Rhode Island, 160 200 200 300 175 
Wethersfield district, 200 225 225 375 110 
Southport district, 850 50 1000 325 100 
Other Ct, 500 ) 600 250 125 
Orange Co,N Y, 1700 1890 ]sut) 350 200 
Other N Y, 850 950 1100 200 170 
Northern Ohio, 1150 1300 1250 250 400 
Central Ohio, S00 1100 400 275 200 
Chicago, 350 500 300 250 150 
Northwest, SOU 1000 450 200 184 
Central states, 1150 1300 1260 150 150 100 
Total, 9480 11,165 10,234 232 = 266 172 
Best posted people in Southport district, 
which grows the celebrated Globe onion, 
place the crop about half that of last year, 
which, by the way, was abnormally large. 
White onious from this section are already 


moving rapidly to the N Y market and have 
recently sold at $2 25@2 50 per bbl, not a bad 
price, red and yellow at the usual discount, 
while a considerable part of the crop is infe- 
rior in quality to that of last year and is being 
sold at low figures. Across the sound on L I 
crop overtaken by blight, many fields proving 
a complete failure and not worth gathering, 
although a few favorite sections are turning 
out as high as 400 bu per acre, for which 
growers are offered about 40c and inclined to 
sell. The average quality is not as good as 
last year or a series of years and the total 
acreage on the island 10 or 15 per cent short 


of ’9%. In Orient, about 30 acres this year 
coimpared with 35 last. 
FAIR RETURNS IN MIDDLE STATES 


Nowhere is onion growing made more of a 
business than in Orange Co, N Y. Here grow- 
ers have contended with many drawbacks, 
and the season's business is far from satisfac- 
tory, yet might be worse. Low prices last 
year induced a good many farmers to putina 
smaller acreage and the total area harvested 
approximated only 1700 or about 200 
less than in ’95. The crop suffered more or 
less from blight in July, and throughout 
much of the season moisture was excessive, 
greatly damaging the crop. As a result, many 
fields which last year yielded as high as 600 
bu per acre turned out only 500, and even 
that is above the average for the entire county. 

The quality is not uniformly good compared 
with former years, and it will be necessary to 
do much sorting with the result that prices 
must cover a wide range. At present, grow- 
ers are offered 40@50c per bu, and a good 
many are inclined to hold, although some 
stock is moving to N Y and other markets. 


acres 


Further north and west in the state a 
good crop has been secured from a small- 
er acreage. In Genesee, the vield is close 
to 300 bu per acre against 275 last year 
and probably the best in a long series 
of years, with prices 50@60e in a_ small 


way, growers selling freely. Not over 75 per 
cent of last year’s area is in onions in Mad- 
ison Co, but the yield is good, often yielding 
300 bu and the av quality satisfactory. In 
parts of Wayne growers are offered only 25c 
and are undecided whether to hold or sell. 

Aside from damage by rot induced by too 
much wet weather, Pennsylvania onion grow- 
ers have done fairly well. Luzerne Co has 
reduced its acreage, but the yield is excellent, 
as high as 500 bu, and the quality better than 
last year. Onions have been accustomed to 
blight badly in that part of the state, but were 
entirely free from disease this year. Growers 
are selling now at about 40c. In the _ north- 
western part of the state, including Erie Co, 
where a good many sets are grown, the 
son has been fairly satisfactory and the yield 
of both onions and onion liberal. The 
onions grown by market gardeners in N J are 
early varieties and nearly all sold, a Cumber- 
land Co correspondent placing the acreage {0 
per cent that of last year aud the rate of yield 
about the same, or 150 bu. Quality fair and 
farmers selling at 40c. Spring onions grown 
on the eastern shore of Virginia were market- 
edt at the usual time, although a few late on- 
ions are now selling around 55c. 

WET WEATHER DAMAGED OHIO CROP. 

The onion crop of Ohio is proving a consid- 
erable disappointment to those most interest- 
ed, yet the leading sections of this state will 
have a good surplus for shipment. Wet weath- 
er has been the bane of the crop, not alone in 
the northern tier of counties, but also in the 
leading sections of the central and western 
parts of the state. The acreage is ina general 
way nearly a full one, except in central Ohio, 
where there is considerable shortage, particu- 
larly in Hardin Co. The crop went into the 
ground in good shape and had an_ excellent 
start, with forcing weather most of the season, 
and many were deceived regarding the situa- 
tion until harvest tine. Getting thoroughly 
into the crop, it has been developed that the 
heavy rains caused much rot, especially on 


sea- 


sets 





———Total crop, bu——, ——Prices per bushel—-~ 
1896 1895 1894 1896 1895 1894 
4,000 9,000 10,000 nome 65¢ $1.25 
168,000 225,000 132,000 WaT5e 5Oa@60 .10@ .75 
115,000 =—-156,000 120,000 40050 - 44@ .50 
30,000 60,000 35,000 -- -- .70 
55,000 85,000 25,000 75 75 1.00@ 2.00 
192,000 308,000 100,000 50@75 -- 2.00@3.00 
125,000 135,000 75,000 -- 70@80 80 
475,000 660,000 360,000 Wan” _ 50 
210,000 190,000 187,009 25@6 35@75 -25@1.00 
287,000 325,000 500,000 25@40 _ ~ 
140,000 = 300,000 80,000 = 25@30 _ — 
70,000 125,000 45,000 20@25 — 50@ .80 
160,000 200,000 175,000 25@40 _ 402.00 
72.000 195,000 120,000 20040 40@75 -0@1.40 
2,203,000 2,973,000 1,944,000 20@75 3550 4513.00 


lowlands, and in some 
are very poor in color and quality. This ‘is 
particularly true in Lake Co, although the 
rate of yield is liberal at 350 to 400 bu, many 
tields showing good quality in spite of the 
damage just noted. Prices are low around 
25c, with growers unsettled, many of them 
selling, while others say they will hold until 
the market is a little better established. The 
acreage in Wayne Co is a little smaller than 
last year, but the rate of yield is liberal, while 
the quality is rather under an average. Har- 
din Co has long been prominent as an onion 
section, and this year harvested a fair but not 
large crop. Nearly all pieces show blight and 
have rotted badly, greatly reducing the yield, 


instances the onions 


which is less than half that of last year’s 
bumper crop. One of our correspondents 
in. McDonald tp places the yield only 150 
bu per acre against 400 last year, while 
elsewhere in the county the outturn’§ is 
better. The market is not yet thoroughly 
established, although farmers are offered 
25@30e and many of them inclined to 
sell. Large onions are not grown in quantity 


in Ross Co, but there is an extensive business 
in raising onion sets, the crop this year being 
placed at about 35,000 bu. 

CONDITIONS MORE FAVORABLE IN THE WEST. 

Due to causes noted elsewhere, tie acreage, 
very scattered at the best, is smaller in the 
central and western states, but correspond- 
ents say little about damage, and the rate of 
yield is afull one. Aside from isolated sec- 
tions all the onions will be consumed in the 
counties where grown. Prices cover a wide 
range depending upon circumstances, includ- 
ing distance from market, and form little or 
no criterion of real values. For example, in 
parts of Wis where there is a liberal yield, 
the price is down to 20@25c, while in Kansas, 
Jowa and other western states, onions sell lo- 
cally all the way up to 60c or better and down 


to 25¢c. 





- — 


A Smaller Potato Yield Indicated. 





Weather conditions during August were not 
entirely favorable for potatoes and a sharp 
decline in the condition of the crop since last 
report is noted, returns to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST from its correspondents in every 
state where commercially grown clearly em- 
phasizing this fact. The present average con- 
dition, based upon county estimates, is 54.9, 
against 91.7 « month ago. So far as condi- 
tional averages go the present position of the 
crop is about the same as last year, but 
changes in state averages, and changes in the 
general distribution of the crop, are such as 
to make it certain that the production this 
year will be much smaller than in ’9. The 
striking difference is in the northwest, where 
a year ago this date the acreage was by far the 
largest ever grown and the condition of the 
crop little if any short of absolute perfection. 
It was in this section that the crushing sur- 
plus of 795 was grown. This year the acreage 
there has been reduced to normal proportions, 
the season has not been wholly satisfactory 
and the present condition of the crop is almost 
20 points lower than last year. This situa- 
tion eliminates the northwest as a power for 
depressing prices this year. 

The crop in other parts of the country is 
planted with reference to the regular and fix- 
ed demand for the product, hence there is 
less likelihood, one year with another, of a 
large surplus above ordinary commercial 
wants to bear low prices everywhere. It was 
this surplus grown, with no market in sight, 
that was largely responsible for the low price 
of last year’s crop, and as no such surplus is 
in sight this year potato growers can count 
upon more reasonable returns for their prod- 
uct this year. 

Advices to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from 
county correspondents brought down to the 
date of going to press show conclusively some- 


thing of the damage wrought. Many fields 
which a month ago were promising are now 


badly damaged and the commercial crop will 

be less than earlier seemed probable. In New 

York blight has overspread much of the state, 

materially affecting the crop yield. Drouth 
[To Page 228.] 
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FARM WORK PROGRESSING. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, Aug 31, at 8p m. 
The week has been very favorable for farm 

work, especially threshing, which had been 
greatly retarded by rain of previous weeks. 
Plowing for fall seeding has progressed favor- 
ably, although portions of the middle Atlantic 
states, Kansas and Oklahoma need general 
rains to put the soil in suitable condition. 
Some winter wheat has been sown in Ohio, 
Michigan and Missouri and also in New Eng- 
land andthe middle Atantic states, but in the 
last named section but little seeding has yet 
been done, owing to dry condition of soil. 
Much corn has been cut and the late crop is 
generally maturing rapidly, although some- 
what retarded by cool weather in Ohio, Iowa 
and Missouri. While the bulk of the crop 
will be safe from frost by Sept 10 its quality 
would be better if no frost occurred within 
three or four weeks. 

In Tennessee, Indiana and Pennsylvania 
the bulk of the tobacco crop has been housed, 
and cutting is progressing rapidly in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland and New 
York. Drouth continues in southern New Jer- 
sey, portions of Maryland, westernTennessee, 
and in portions of North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. Light frosts occurred in New 
England, New York, generally in the upper 
lake region, and in North Dakota and Ne- 
braska, causing but little damage. 

The week was drier than usual in all dis- 
tricts east of the Rocky mountains, with the 
exception of portions of the south Atlantic and 
east Gulf states and local areas of limited 
extent in North Carolina, northern Michigan, 
western New York, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
where there was more than the usual rainfall. 
In the lower Ohio and central and upper 
Mississippi valleys there was no appreciable 
rainfall, and like conditions prevailed over 
‘much of the lake region and middle Atlan- 
tic states and over the greater part of the 
Missouri valley and portions of Texas. On 
the south Atlantic coast the rainfall was very 
heavy, portions of South Carolina, Georgia 
and northern Florida receiving from 2 to 5in 
and portions of northern Michigan from 1 to 
2in. Generally throughout the Pacific coast 
region the rainfall was heavier than usual, 
northern California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton receiving 4 to lin. 


NEW YORK 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Sept 8—The 
weather at present is very dry. Rye is nearly 
all sown, but most of it will not grow until we 
get rain. Buckwheat has made a great growth 
of straw, but the weather the past week has 
turned it red. The Japanese buckwheat is 
not so liable to blast and there is considera- 
ble sown in this section. Corn is good and 
is ripening fast. New rye straw is selling at 
$12 per ton and new hay is about the same. 
Farmers have but little to sell. Hay is our 
money crop and we shall feel the loss of it 
when our bills come in. The grange held 
their annual picnic in Mr Ferguson’s grove 
near Duanesburg on the 25th. The attend- 
ance was large. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Sept 1—After 
a careful trial of 40 potato fields in Rensselaer 
and Washington counties it will not be plac- 
ing the vield too low to say that they will run 
under 25 per cent of last year’s crop and many 
pieces will not pay for digging. They are 
selling at $1.50 to 2 per bbl now. Apples are 
50 per cent of an average but are of good size 
and fine quality. 

Edmeston, Otsego Co, Sept T—Oats are all 
harvested and area heavy crop. Apples a 
fair crop. Hops a fair yield. Some have fin- 
ished picking. Potato digging has not com- 
menced yet. Vines are still green. Farmers 
are cutting their millet. B. A. Powers of 
South Edmeston was killed in the North wood, 
last week by the accidental discharge of a 
gun. 

Guilderland, Albany Co, Sept 
preparations are being made to fit the fair 
grounds for the fourth annual fair of- the 
Altamont association to be held Sept 14 to 17. 
A large new exhibition hall is about finished 
and everything points to a successful exhibi- 
tion. About a hundred entries to the races 
have already been made and some of the very 
finest racing will probably be seen, as many 
horsemen have said we have the best and 
fastest half-mile track in the state. The 
drouth still continues. We have had only one 
rain this summer that wet down to the roots 
of potatoes, hence the potato crop is very 
light. Hay has been the lightest ever known 
in this county. Oat crop pretty fair. Rye 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


about half a crop. Corn promises well. Buck- 
wheat shows a great growth of straw but bad- 
ly hurt in tilling by the last two weeks of hot 
weather. Great efforts are peing made to 
keep the dairies up to the mark. Mose grain 
is being fed to cows than ever before to keep 
them upin their milk. The hay crop has 
been supplemented by fodder corn and millet. 
Millet, however, has been quite a disap- 
pointment to most of our farmers who 
have tried it for the first time. Corn 
fodder seems to hold its place as a_for- 
age crop. The two years’ } enna we have 
had will not be altogether a loss to our 
farmers, as it has taught them the necessity of 
better cultivation of the soil. The apple crop 
through the lower part of the county prom- 
ises to be immense, but in the hill towns it is 
very light, some orchards showing almust no 
apples at all. 

Homer, Cortland Co, Sept 8—Threshing is 
in progress and all kinds of grains give a 
large yield. Oats are ee heavy and 
are a better crop than we have had for years. 
Corn is fully up to last year. The silo cutter 
is running all through this section. More 
farmers have built silos this year than ever 
before. Field corn is ripe and the cutting is 
largely being done by the McCormick har- 
vester. Potatoes do not yield more than half 
a crop where they have beendug. Tubers are 
small and few in number, although there is 
a large growth of vines. Shippers are offer- 
ing 25c, but none are shipped, farmers prefer- 
ring to hold for higher prices. Butter is 
worth 14 to l6c, eggs 12c. Farmers are com- 
plaining of hard times on account of low 
prices. Oats are only 18ce. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 8—Oat 
threshing*is under way. The average yield is 
very large. Millet has blighted badly. 
Buckwheat has filled fairly well. The farm- 
ers of this section don’t take interest enough 
in fairs or agricultural organizations. There 
is no grange, alliance or farmers’ club here. 
There is scarcely a silo in the community and 
the farmers generally are ignorant of the 
value of ensilage as feed. There is scarcely 
any thinning of fruit done and apple trees 
are breaking down. Hay has fallen to $10 
per ton for prime, on account of the abun- 
dance and cheapness of oats, which are only 
lic per bu. Eggs hold at 12c retail. One 
of our farmers was offered 5c per bu for 
first-class early apples. Potatoes are rotting 
quite badly and are very rough and scaly. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, Sept 5—The 
farmers of northern St Lawrence, to the num- 
ber of about 200, turned out to the recent 
meeting of the institute at Waddington. Al- 
though there was no enthusiasm manifested, 
yet the interest continued unabated from start 
to finish. Messrs Smith and Hall, state ofli- 
cials, are men who understand their business 
and have gained the confidence of our farm- 
ers here, which it 1s believed will result in 
progress all along the line of their profession. 
Supervisor Crasper of Waddington opened the 
meeting by a few words and practical hints. 
The question box was, perhaps, the feature 
of the first session. <A great variety of ques- 
tions were asked such as: What should be the 
government’s position with reference to tu- 
berculosis? How is scab or fungus on the po- 
tato to be prevented? What is a well bal- 
anced ration of food for winter feeding? Is 
eusilage healthy for stock? These and many 
like questions were intelligently discussed by 
the experts and Messrs Sisson of Potsdam 
and Clark of Raymondville. MrHall read a 
very interesting paper on the Babcock test for 
ascertaining the true quality of milk. He 
gave many illustrations and with the help of 
a chart and subsequently in tests by the in- 
strument made his points clear. The even- 
ing session of the institute was a great success 
in attendance, several ladies gracing the occa- 
sion,and exceeded the afternoon one in inter- 
est. When the education of the farmer should 
begin was spoken of in a few remarks by 
Rev A. C. Macdonald, Commissioner Plank 
and Mr Clark. The consensus of opinion was 
that the school and farm itself were tle prop- 
er spheres for instruction in agriculture. By 
a unanimous vote the institute meetings are 
to become permanently established in the 
town of Waddington. The board of agricul- 
ture is to be requested to hold one of its meet- 
ings here the coming winter. After discussing 
various other farm topics, a hearty vote of 
thanks brought the session to a close at 10 
o’clock. 

Peru, Clinton Co, Sept 7—The annual pic- 
nic of the Clinton county farmers’ association 
was heid Aug 27 at Cumberland Ilead in the 
grove of Mr Hagar. An excellent address 
was given by F. A. Converse of the state 
agricultural board and was attentively listen- 
ed to by nearly 2000 people. These events are 





becoming a source of great pleasure and profit 
to the people and everyone wishing to gain 
information in the line of farming should at- 
tend. Grainis harvested and threshing is 
well under way. All grain is reported as _be- 
ing a full yield. Corn and buckwheat prom- 
ise an unusually large yield. The apple crop 
isimmense. The stock is very fine, being 
smooth with no scab or worms, and will prob- 
ably be as large as was ever harvested in 
town. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, Sept 1—We 
have had plenty of rain to keep the country 
looking fine and crops are growing nicely. 
Potatoes are dying, with no signs of rot as 
yet. They are cheap, bringing about 40c per 
bu. Small fruits are mostly gone; few peaches 
and pears in market and they are quite high 
here. Several pieces of buckwheat are nearly 
ready to cut, while others are quite green yet. 
Corn is very good generally, but still quite 
green. Cows are dropping off in milk supply 
so farmers are feeding corn fodder. Farmers 
are more wide awake here, mowing grain 
stubble, picking stone, looking after fruit 
trees and closely watching the markets to get 
best prices, which are very low. Eggs are on- 
ly about 20c a doz against 30c a doz last year. 
Last year butter was 25 to 30c per lb; now 17 
to 20c per lb. There is a great deal of com- 
Maint of chickens not doing well this year. 
Ve are trying to improve our stock by buying 
thoroughbred stock andeggs. Several are rais- 
ing ducks, as the demand is greater every year. 
Our road menders are out again, as the roads 
have been washed by the recent heavy show- 
ers. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Sept 6—The season 
has been very discouraging to farmers here. 
Wages were high and the prices of farm prod- 
ucts very low. The wheat crop was _ practi- 
cally a failure, and potates not half a crop. 
The price of milk part of the time has been 
only 50 cts per can of 40 qts, while all 
that was paid patrons at the co-operative 
creamery was about l3c per Ib for butter. 
The milk bottling factory at Clinton Corners 
will not accept milk made from ensilage. If 
this ruling is enforced they will lose half 
the milk that is being brought there. 

Somers, Westchester Co, Sept 7—Oats turn 
out well. Hay was about half a crop. Corn 
is very uneven and potatoes will be far below 
the average. Apples net 25 to 30c¢ a_ bar- 
rel and potates but little more. The western 
farmers get about7c for oats and 10c for 
corn, while we pay 30 and 40c. The railroads 
and speculators get the rest. 


MARYLAND. 

Current Items—The Montgomery county 
fair held at Rockville, Sept 1 to 4, was a suc- 
cess notwithstanding the hard times.——The 
Avonville farm in Talbot Co o has recently 
been sold to a Chicagoan for $9750.—— 
Washington Co b, of which Hagerstown is the 
county seat, is now noted for its production 
of tine peaches. Land in the vicinity of 
Smithburg, an important shipping point for 
peaches, which could have been bought for 
5 per acre ten years ago is now worth from 
80 to 90 per acre.——One of the finest game 
preserves in this state is in Dorchester Co ©, 
about 50 miles from Baltimore. It is known 
as the old Muir estate and also as Cook’s 
Point. It is already stocked with over 1000 
partridges as well as with rabbits. English 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely iow rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another pace. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST ‘will 
find thar an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








NHESHIRE PIGS—From Registered Stock by the World's Fair 
prize Winners. $3 each. B. L. HURD, Whallonsburgh, N. Y. 





FS SALE—Thoroughbred Holstein and Jersey Bulls; Mastiff 
Pups. 8S. HAYWARD, Norwich, N. Y. 





HEAT from varieties true to name. Samples free. JOHN 


HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 











pheasant raising will be attempted next sea- 
son. The enterprising owner is John Har- 
rison of the firm of Harrison Bros & Co of 
Philadelphia.——Charles H. Myers, chief of 
the state bureau ‘of statistics, is making a 
very commendable effort to establish an in- 
quiry section, whereby those in need of 
work can communicate with employers who 
are 1n need of labor either in the manufactur- 
ing industries or on the farm orin other in- 
dustrial occupations. This, if successful, will 
no doubt be of mutual advantage to employer 
and employee. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey’s Week at Waverly Park. 


The Waverly fair held this week under the 
direction of President W. L. Tompkins, ably 
assisted by Secretaries P. T. Quinn and T. 
W. Dawson, shows entries in many of the 
departinents increased, and the display of New 
Jersey’s products has eclipsed all previous 
years. The fair gates were thrown open for 
the 36th annual exhibition on Monday, Sept 7. 
It was Labor day, and from early morn till 
Jate at night there was a constant stream of 
travel going and coming. The attendance was 
estimated at over 15,000, and it is expected that 
this will be surpassed on Thursday, which 
is governor’s day, and on Saturday, bicycle 
day. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
fair has been the horses, cattle and live stock. 


The entries this year are up to all former 
standards. The trotting and pacing races 
were above tle average. There were prize 


tandems, coach teams, cobs, saddle and draft 
horses. Altogether 100 horses were entered 
in Department A. Miles W. Barney entered 
14, Dr A. Trimmer 9 and W. C. Hendrick- 
son sent two fillies from the celebrated Belle 
Mead stock farm. The cattle entries were 
upusually tine and included the best repre- 
sentatives of Jerseys, Guernseys, Herefords, 
Ayrshires, Holsteins, Swiss and Shorthorns. 
New Jersey is noted for the number of gentle- 
men farmers who, like Mr Havemeyer, have 
invested fortunes in blooded stock. From 
the farm of J. E. Holcombe & Son at Flem- 
ington came a fine herd of Jerseys, headed by 
Handsome Pedro. J. O. Magie & Son of 
Elizabeth sent a herd of Ayrshires, which at- 
tracted attention. Among the entries from 
out the state, we may mention the fine herd of 
12 Swiss from the McLowery’ Brothers’ 
farm at Portlandville, N Y, and 10 Short- 
horns from the farm of Robert Watson of Min- 
eral Ridge, O. In all 215 cattle were entered. 

The exhibts of sheep, swine and poultry 
were always surrounded by an _ interested 
throng of spectators. The poultry display 
was especially fine, as the New Jersey fanci- 
ers claim to have the best strains in the coun- 
try. ‘Miere were many incubators and brood- 
ers in operation; this of itself being a great 
industry in the state on account of the mar- 
ket for poultry in the nearby cities. The 
display of fruits, tlowers and vegetables in 
Horticultural hall was a sight worth going 
niles The grapes and apples were 
fine looking and beautifully matured. 


to see. 


Eatontown, Monmouth Co, Sept 7—The 
weather in this section is very cool and the 
farmers think their vegetables are in danger 
of frost. Peaches and pears are scarce and 
very expensive. The farmers are complain- 
ing about their potatoes spoiling and are sell- 
ing them as rapidly as possible. ‘The corn 
crop will be fair. 

Hopewell, Mercer Co, Sept 7—The drouth in 
this section is getting serious, as we have not 
been favored with the rains they have had in 
the northern part of the state. Corn is ready 
to be harvested, being a good average crop; 
had there been another good rain we should 
have had an enormous crop. The farming in- 
terests in this locality are almost paralyzed 








BUSINESS 





NOTICE. 

In These Times, when so many worthy people 
are seeking employment, it is gratifying to 
speak of the success of a concern. The past 
year has been the most successful in the histo- 
ry of the Portland manufacturing company of 
Portland, Mich, manufacturers of ‘Terriff’s 
perfect washing machine. The secret of their 
success is directly attributed to the fact that 
their machines are sold under a positive guar- 
antee to wash as clean as can be done on the 
washboard, and the unqualified offer to refund 
the money, if not found to be as represented. 
These assertions make easy work for their 
agents, and we would advise anyone seeking 
employment to correspond with this firm, 
whom we know to be thoroughly responsible. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


on account of low prices for products. Can 
there be any relief? 

Salem, Salein Co, Sept 7—Everything suffer- 
ing very much for rain. Corn is injured to the 
extent of half the crop in many instances. This 
is the hight of the tomato season, but can’t 
have half acrop. Late potatoes badly burn- 
ed and set very light. Scarlet clover all dead 
in corn. Silos are being filled as fast as_pos- 
sible. No aftermath and pastures very short. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte, Center Co, Sept 8—Seeding has 
begun and this with the gathering of the fall 
crops is keeping farmers busy and has _ fur- 
nished an increased demand for farm help. 
The corn is now so far matured as to assure 
avery faircrop. The weather has been quite 
cold here the past week with slight frosts, 
but no damage was done. One of the greatest 
scourges the farmers in this part of the state 
have had to contend with for some time is the 
great prevalence of disease among their cat- 
tle. Dr Pierson, state veterinarian, is kept 
busy trying to eradicate the diseases but thus 
far has not succeeded. Tuberculosis and 
pleuro-pneumonia are the two worst. The 
entire reservation of young cattle on the AlI- 
legheny mountains is aftiicted with the latter 








disease and all have been quarantined. Over 
a hundred head have been killed and their 
carcasses burned. 
a ee 
The Latest Dairy Markets. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, Sept 7—The sales to-day 


were a mixture of hot and cool weather 
cheese,although the latter seemed to predomi- 
nate. The slender receipts in N Y last week 
and the cleaning out of the market there gave 
a strong impetus to prices in the country. 
Everybody sees that the make of the last 
month has been very light and there is no 
prospect that the make of the rest of the sea- 
son will be proportionally any heavier. It 
seems probable that Canada has not fallen 
off in any such ratio as this state, for their 
exports now slightly exceed those of last 
year down to this time. But the exports from 
N Y are about 6,300,000 lbs less than they had 
been a year ago and the receipts are equally 
short. It would seem as if the amount of 
cheese that could be spared for export this 
fall would be very limited. 


Sales to-day were as follows: Large color- 
ed, 240 bxs at 8hc, 1707 at 8ice, 655 at 88c, 80 
at 8hc; large white, 265 at 8tc, 65 at 88c; small 


white, 210 at Tfc, 210 at 8c, 95 at- Sic, 40 at $8c; 
small colored, 460 at 8c, 810 at 8$c. Total 4837 





bxs against 5373 one year ago and 10,432 two 
years ago. 
At Little Falls, transactions were 145 bxs 


small skims at 6jc, 2790 of all sizes and styles 
at T?c and 205 at pt. Total 3160 bxs. 


At Montreal, cheese firm Monday of this 
week with speculators buying. About 4000 


boxes sold at 8£@9c, an advance of 4@5-8c. 

At Elgin, butter weaker with sales Monday 
of this week at l6c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk market is without 
particularly new feature, ruling substantially 
steady. Receipts on a number of roads show 
a little falling off compared with the August 
average. The average surplus price remains 
at $1 22 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Sept 7 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 






NY,LE& West RR, 24.745 1,027 472 

N Y¥ Central. 10.457 77 400 

N Y, Ont & West, 24,739 1,170 — 

West Shore, 7.936 199 277 

NY, Sus and West, 12.010 159 — 

N Y¥ & Putnam, 739 _— _ 

New Haven & H, 8.976 41 _ 

Del, Lack & West, 32,536 346 

Long Island, 904 — _ 

N J Central, 1,647 35 _ 

Lehigh Valley, 2.708 22 _ 

H R T Co, 5,260 235 _ 

Other sources, 4,060 -- aa 

Total receipts, 137,752 3,361 1,149 

Daily average, 19,680 480 164 

Daily av last week, 20,376 614 159 
At Philadelphia, the milk market is not 

quotably changed, yet lacks animation. The 


exchange has fixed the wholesale price at 3c 
® gt for September, out of which farmers and 
country shippers must pay freight. This is 
the tigure which has prevailed for sume time. 
Milk is more than plentiful, with considera- 
ble surplus. The seashore trade is now  prac- 
tically over, and the large number of dairies 
engaged there during the season are now drift- 
ing back to the city trying to secure custom- 
ers, the dealers, however, being already am- 
ply supplied. But with fruit on the wane 
there should be an increased call for milk. 
Pasturage is fairly good, but farmers are sta- 
ble feeding to some extent. 
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The Hop Movement and [larket. 


BouckviLLE, Madison Co, N Y, Sept 3— 
Picking in Humphreys is now well advanced 
and in some lowland yards rust is quite prey- 
alent. What causes rust on hops is difficult 
to tell, but humidity of the air may be one 
cause. The yield as shown in this variety is 
very light and in many yards quite disap- 
pointing, not coming up to expectations of 
growers. Many growers here have no Hum- 
phrey hops and have already commenced pick- 
ing clusters or Canadas and find that they are 
notripe enough. One large grower has stopped 
his pickers andewill not begin again until 
Sept 7. The harvest would be, if continued 
in all yards, of comparatively short duration, 
as the yield in the later varieties is also light 
and not meeting expectations. Clusters and 
Canadas show an abundance of lupulin and 
the quality promises to be fine. There are in 
this township (Madison) probably 500 bales 
of old hops in. growers’ hands and as many 
more in the adjoining town of Eaton. The 
inerket is still inactive. There has been a 
desire on the part of some growers to make 
contracts but dealers are indifferent. From 
some inquiry we are led to the belief that most 
growers are disposed to await the results of 
election before selling their hops, the general 
feeling being that prices may then improve. 
Itis evident that the value of hops, like to- 
bacco, is affected more or less’ by political 
causes. All hop growers who are subscribers 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST must appre- 
ciate the comprehensive hcp reports which it 
has furnished them. It is certain that there 
has never been a time when it would better 
pay growers to study the wants of the mar- 
kets, and grow hops accordingly. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, Aug 22. By Mail.— 
Prospects for the coming hop crop on the von- 
tinent are not as encouraging as two weeks 
ago. Rain, cold nights and foggy mornings 
retard the growth. ‘The later sorts make little 
progress in the development of burr into fruit 
and growers, confident heretofore, now begin 
to feel anxious. In some districts, especially 
in Bohemia, diseases of an alarming character 
are making their appearance. Early hops are 
sold at 154@174¢ P lb, as compared with 114@ 
15sec at the opening of last season. Yearlings 
bring 2}@8 ec according to quality. 

CENTRAL BripGE, Schoharie Co, NY, Sept 
—Hoppicking is fully under way. Most yards 
are disappointing in yield. Quality varies, 
some very poor, green in color and light in 
lupulin; others, under best of cultivation and 
moist soils, have a more natural growth, of 
better quality and finer, richer color Dealers 
are watching the crop, making some offers at 
10¢13c for best yards. The weather is favora- 
ble and the prospects are that they will be 
gathered in tine condition. 

LowVILLE, Lewis Co, N Y, Sept 2—Hop 

yicking is well under way. The yards are 
oapinas well. Lice did not do as much dam- 








age as many expected and some very fine 
samples are being harvested. The crop will 


be a short one and many yards do not turn 
out over half as many boxes as in 1895. No 
sales have been made, no hops offered for 
sale, consequently no business transaced. 

MiIppLEBURG, Schoharie Co. N Y, Sept 2— 
Hop picking is in full blast and the weather is 
fine. Blight and rust have made their ap- 
pearance in some yards, but the general crop 
is tine and quality good. ‘The sbortage in the 
crop will be from one-third to one-half. There 
has been no sale for late varieties. Two lots 
of Humphreys sold recently at 10c. 

The Brooks hop growers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation of Marion Co, Ore, is paying pickers 
only 25c per box of 9 bu. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal, Aug 31—The hop crop in 
this locality will not exceed one-half of last 
year and should there be no advance in price, 
it will fall below those figures, as many grow- 
ers will not be able to raise picking money. 
From the best information obtainable other 
portions of the hop districts in this state are 
about the same as this around Sacramento. 


We desire to se- 
Canvassers Wanted cure a number of 

4 experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farme1 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 














YURRANT. Gooseberry and Pear Culture free. 
GKEEN’S NURSERY C0O., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ENCOURAGING TRADE FEATURES. 
TvuESDAY EVENING, Sept 8, 1896. 

Within the past week a better feeling has 
been manifested in the financial and com- 
mercial world, with a rather steadier under- 
tone in values and a little further branching 
out on the part of buyers. The improvement 
is attributed largely to the development of 
more contidence immediately following the 
Vermont election and the Indianapolis conven- 
tion which is taken by business men as an index 
of a disposition on the part of voters to main- 
tain sound money. <Ancother feature, touched 
upon in this coelamn last week, is the con- 
tinned inflow of foreign geld, coupled with 
good exports of American wheat and 
tionr and a premise of a healthful de- 
mand for the surplus from our ‘% crops. 
There have been heavy speculative pur- 
chases of pig iron, wool and some other 
raw materials by those looking for early re- 
vival of business and the undertone in values 
has been steadier. The picture is not all one 
eolor, however, woolen and cotton manufae- 
turers reporting continred duliness” with 
some accumulation of stocks. The money 
market is a little easier, but interest rates are 
still high and loans made only on gilt edge 
security. 

Interest in farm crops centers chietly in the 
movement and developed yield. Some of the 
important ones, such as potatoes and onions, 
as shown in our own special reports, will not 
prove so unmanageable as lastyear. Cunflict- 
ing reports continue to arrive re oP er the 
southern cotton fields, while wool is less dull 
and depressed than a fortnight ago. Brad- 
street's reports exports of wheat and flour 
3,570,000 bu compared with only 2,260,000 in the 
corresponding week last year, and says that 
the world’s stock of wheat is less than has 
been reported the first of any month since 
Sept 1. °91. The grain markets are without 
particular animation, however, and good sup- 
port is lacking, although there is fair cash 
buying at eurrent low prices. Dairy products 
are without lmportant hew feature. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—-Wheat-~ —Corn- — Oats 
Cash or spot 1846 S85 1896 
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London. at Othe prices re 
At Chicago, wheat is 
paratively narrow range, 
controlled chiefly by the mor 
eal conditions. The situation i 
est, vet speculative activity is lacki 
receipts of new wheat at all primary ] 
both winter and spring, continne large, 
amounting frequently to more than 1,000,000 
bu daily, yet stocks are kept down by milling 
requirements and fairly good shipments tothe 
east and abroad. During mu of the time 
for the past 10 days Minneapolis alone has 
been sending out about 40,000 bb! our a day, 
‘ total U S,exports of wheat and flour since 
the beginning of the new crop year, 
lave on about 30,000,000 bu. Shouid they 
keep up at anything like this rate, they will 
do much to absorb the surplus. Foreign ad- 
vices are rather conflicting and have little 
inftlue e on values atthe moment. Argen- 
tina ~ is net been shipping much wheat for 
* time, noris the Indian competition se- 
total shipments from the last named 
April 1 aggregating only 3,167,000 bu 
against almost 14,000,000 a yvearago. Opera- 
tors who had previously bought for Sept sold 
it when delivery day arrived, owing to tight 
money and the general business situation, in 
many instances buying a later delivery, either 
Dec or May, thus showing faithin the market. 
Sept soll as low as 55 last week and has 
sinee recovered moderately, with Dee at the 
usual premium. 

No 2 corn at ¢ 1! This near- 
ly describes the at ith the contract 
grade for ent delivery sling down to 
19% @19le P bu last Saturday. and receiving 
indifferent support so far this week. This 

I hi lower than the range for 

ime, | the dee line was just enough 

to establish another hew low re ord, corn 
never before selling at such a level. 
If the next crop proves as large as now 
seems probable, and unless prices change for 
the better, we will no donbt hear reports of 
farmers in some of our western states nsing 
corn for fuel, as was done a good many years 
ago. The situation is without particularly 
new feature, the trade generally agreeing that 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


the crop willbe the largest on record, this 
preventing support. Old corn is coming in 
freely, but there is a good demand and for- 
eigners are showing much interest at the low 
prices. No 2 yellow in store has sold freely 
around 20c, No 35 by sample 195@20$e and No 
4 as low as 1dk« 

The oats market has followed corn, new 
price record being established, with Sept 
selling down to 143c, a point never hith- 
erto reached in the history of the Chi- 
cago grain trade. Operators have taken 
cognizance of the estimate of this journal 
published last week, which showed = the 
crop more seriously damaged than = gener- 
ally supposed, yet with a belief that there 
will be no particular shortage adequate sup- 
port is lacking. Receipts of new oats are large, 
but the quality is about as poor as ever, the 
bulk of the supply grading No 3 and under. 
Prices cover a remarkably wide range consid- 
ering the generally low level, with No 3 sell- 
ing by sample all the way from 18e for choice 
down to 12e for thin chatfy stuff, a good many 
ears changing hands at 13 lie. 

That barley is rather dull up to the present 
time is due to the fact that maltsters have not 
yet entered the market in earnest. Receipts 
include fair quantities of both old and new, 
the latter going very largely to dealers rather 
than consumers, the low grades being availa- 
ble for feed purposes. Sales of new barley 
are ata range of 18423ce P bu, with fair to 
good malting 24@32e. 

Timothy seed has shown more animation 
since the opening of Sept, with occasional 
small advances, placing contract prime at 
about $2 5522 60 P ctl. There has been more 
or less buying against sales made for expor 
during this month, thus relieving the market 
of a considerable quantity. Common to fair 
by sample 22 40. In clover, interest centers 
in the Oct delivery of new seed, which has 
sold from a little better than 6 down to 5 85 P 
etl, with cash lots by sample 4 06 for com- 
mon to choice. 

At Toledo, wheat quiet but the market is 
not without merit. Exports of wheat and 
flour liberal and the trade here anticipates a 
continuance of this for some time to come. 
Free receipts of spring wheat in the north- 
west offset this to some extent, but the market 
seems to have a good many friends. No 2 is 
selling in Toledo at about a Sept price, with 
No 3 at 5@4e discount. Corn easy owing to 
brilliant crop prospects, oats rather _heglected 
with May Se over Sept. Rye quiet and easy 
aronnd 33e for Ne 2 and 50e for No 3. Clover- 
seed poorly supported, current arrivals only 
moderately good in quality and demand for 
such limited. Prime quotable on the basis of 
$4 302435 PY bu for Oct delivery. 

At New York, wheat operators are closely 
Watching reports of crop damage in Russia, 
these being conflicting. The market fairly 
steady but duil at existing low prices, with 
Sept quotable around 62, 463e. Flour quiet 
and substantially steady. The wholesale 
prices of best patents are $3 604405 P bbl 
for springs and 5 75@4 15 for winters. Corn 
quiet and nearly steady with No 2 mixed in 
store about 264¢ P bu and in carlots on track 
WZe27he. Good home demand for oats at pres- 
ent low prices around 19)@20e for No 2 inixed, 
but these are too high fer export business. 
State rye 3505e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE SIARKETS. 

WHOLESALE PRICHS AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTE 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
market easy. Hens 105¢1le P lb 1 w, chick- 
ens ?@1le lw, 10@14e d w, fresh nearby eggs 
baisic VP dz, western 145415. Blush apples 
$14041 65 B bbl, red 14041 65, green 141 25, 
crabapples 1 5041 75, peaches Weal P bskt, 
plums 50@60c P 6-qt bskt, Bartlett pears 3@ 
30) P bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 2 5043, grapes 8 
a1l6c P bskt, potatoes 15@25¢c VP 2-bu 7% on- 
ions 141 25 P bbl, lima beans 2¥e P bb. Ch 
timothy hay 15 50@14 PP ton, No 113, mixed 
10 Well, straight rye straw 15 50414, tangled 


a 


4 
38 W290, wheat 747 W, oat 6 2547 hes an 9@10, 
No 2 red wheat 61@61,e V. bu, No 1 northern 
spring b4¢b4)e, No a mixed corn 25@25}c, No 
2 white oats ‘ 

NEW YORK—. At ‘Albany, peultry dull. 
Chickens 11¢@1l2e VP Ib lw, 124@15c d w, tur- 
keys lelse lw, e@lte d w, ducks 11@12e 1 
w, geese l0e@lle, fresh eggs 18@We dz, cold 
storage 13@15c. Dressed beef G@7e P lb, veal 
7a%, hogs 44@5c, mutton 647c, milch cows 
S30@¢55 ea. Apples 150@2 P bbl, water- 
melons 15418 P 100, potatoes 1 12, @1 25 P 
bbl. sweets 1242, onions 1 2541 37 Ss eab- 
bage 27543 P 100. Cottonseed meal 15 Sitka 
16 5) P ton. bran 12412 3+), middlings 14415, 
loose hay 16¢19, baled 15@18, clover 1s¢ 16, 
Oat straw 82%, rye 14415. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $13@18 P 


ton, loose 12@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 12, bran 
12, midk ines 13, corn 36c P bu, Oats 28@30_. 
Chickens We # 1b lw, l4e d w, broilers 6 
lw, turkeys Ibe d w, fresh eggs 1l7@18e Pp dz, 
beef 45@7c P lb, veal 8c, mutton 5€7c, lamb 
9410c, hides 5c, calfskins 754W0e ea. Onions 
45c P bu, potatoes 3S5c, cabbage 545 Pp 100, 
turnips 25¢40e P bu, cucumbers 50@75c P 100, 
peppers 0«75e P bu, lima beans T5c 41 
MARYLAND— At Baltimore, white potatoes 
20425¢ P bu, onions 40¢45c, cabbages 32 50@ 
3 50 > 100, tomatoes BO @30e P bu. egg plant 


aD 


t 
Heel PP 100, peaches 254¢50e PP bskt, apples 
l 


Te a nO PP bbl, pears 2 50¢4, grapes 74 lide b 
bskt. Poultry steady. Chickens 9)@10e Pp 
lb, fowls 95«10e, ducks 8@1le, eggs 144 14he B 
alz. Bran 9 50¢10 50 P ton, middlings 921], 
ch timothy hay 14 P ton, No 115415 50, c¢lo- 
ver mixed 12412 50, straight rye straw 141 5, 
wheat 646 50, vat 6 507. 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock unchanged, 
3est steers S425 1 100 Ibs, mixed 2 5043 WW, 
hegs 35543 00, sheep 2 5043, veal calves $46 
ea, milch cows 50¢40, green hides 3$c Pb, 
cured 4ic, calfskins 5e. Corn 25@28e P ba, 
old oats 2J0@25c, bran 10 P ton, screenings 9, 
middlings 13, shorts 9, new hay 8249, baled 
timothy 10@11, oat straw 56, wheat 5 @ 
6 50, timothy seed 3.30 P 100 Ibs, common clo- 
ver 8 50, alfalfa 10 15. Eggs 12¢18e P dz, 
hens Gic P th lw, 8c d w, turkeys Ge 1 w, 8 
d w, ducks Ge lw, 10e d w, spring chickens 8e 
I w, te ad Ww, roosters ZOc ea. Potatoes at llve, 
2@25e P bu, sweets 1604175 P bbl, onions 
35 440 bu. 

At Cleveland, potatoes liberal at 30@35e P 
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_ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 
Steam Engineering 
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Mechanieal Drawing 
Machine Desizn 
Architectural Drawing 
Plambing & Heating 
Civil Engineering tudy 
Mining & Prospecting The International 
English Branches Correspondence Schools, 
Book Keeplag wid | Box 3879 Seranton, Pa. 





No matter how much pain 
to the square auch your spe- 
cial skin disorder gives you, 


—Hk: TSA E ele’ LY * atin nt 


can cure tt. 
HEISKELL’S Pills will assist the 
more quickly to relieve and cure by rem 
humors fro ym tr e bi _ Vintment 
Atdr 
JOMSSTON, HOLLOW ay ry Co. , 531 Commerce St., Philada. 


AT KOM ond —— fora 
good ition. We 

teach Dook-keepir Busi ess Forms, 

Pe nmanst ip, Aritl ic, ette’ 

Writing, Commerci aw, etc.. by 


MAIL, in a thorough, practical way. . 
ne Mite. an eae Sqoceee, 
ry s 


tate. its. 
Baers sree aay, BY MAIL. 
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scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
8.8. Ware Co. Rox 5308, Boston, Mae. 





THE COMMON !SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty metal covers oF 
twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 
absolutely cle and much 
quicker than 
bottie, avoidir 
sour milk. the hand- 
somest, 1eapest and best 
milk bottle ever offered for 

' sale in any market 
THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 

Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
at the Worki’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, from the analysis of the Gorernment 
Chemists and Experts, also THAT HER’S 
CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 

For cireulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥- 
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Lb 


pu, carlots 25425¢, tomatoes 10@12¢ ®Y 4 bn, 
watermelons $10¢20 V 100. Middlings 9 50@ 
11 50 Y ton, bran 10 50@11, new loose hay 10@ 
11, old 13@15, new baled timothy A. 50@10 50, 
oat straw 626 25, rye O@¢ 00. Chickens easy 
t7 Tia@she Y ib | w, roosters 43 @5e, turke ys 8 
@sic ducks 83 @9c, fresh eggs 12@1dc py az. 
Good to best steers 444 25. Y 100 tbs, veal 
5026, hogs 5 20435 G60, sheep 3 50@3 75, 


calves 5* é dr afeae 
» ib. < talfskins 6)@7e. 


hides 5e 

t Toledo, potatoes active at 30@35¢ P bu, 
Be <k HO e7TVe, tur nips 30.@40c, beets 20@25e, 
carrots 30c, parsnips 0c, Bartlett pears 80@90c 
Pp bu. Bran $12@12 50 VP ton, middlings 12@ 
12 50, old loose hay 14@15, new baled 10@12, 
oat straw 6@7, rye 7@8. Strictly fresh eggs 
jo@i2e P dz, chickens 8@%e VY tb lw, 10@12e 
d w, turkeys 849¢ 1 w, ducks 8@9c lw, 10@ 
We d w. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


—-Cattle-— —- Hogs— —Sheep— 

1896 1895 1806 1895 1896 {593 
“hicavo. R100 Ths, S510 F6 a ’ £335 £450 $325 $375 
ong f 5 00 5 75 3 5 Ou 400 "3 75 
Buffalo, 5 575 3 50 4 65 400 #85 
Kansas City, $70 5490 315 425 310 350 
Pittsburg, 465 5 70 355 455 3 80 400 


At Chicago, the cattle situation is not 
without positive encouragement. In spite of 
receipts last week greater than the week be- 
foreand a year ago the market has shown 
considerable strength, and figures in a few 
instances realized were higher than anything 
previously recorded this year. The average 
quality is only fair, with no burdensome sur- 
plus of good to ¢ hoice beeves. A few thor- 
oughbred Herefords and Shorthorns suitable 
for fancy export trade have sold up to $5 10@ 
5 20, al Ithough of course the bulk of sales, one 
day with another, are at a range of 3 75¢4 50 
for fairly mediuin beeves and 4 60@490 for 
choice to extra. There is a ready outlet for 
western range cattle, which are plentiful, 
with Texas grassers in fair request when de- 
sirable. A good many buyers picking up 
stock cattle for shipment to adjacent states, 
including Ohio, and sales largely at 343 60. 
Cattle prices are 504 Toe VY 100 ths lower than 
a year ago, but with feed never cheaper there 
ouglit to be a fair protit inthe business. Cur- 
rent prices are as follows: 

Fey export steers, $4.90@5.10 Feeders, 800 to 








Prime, 1500@1600 Tbs,4.50.@4.85 1150 ths, 
Good to eh, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 Ths, 4.00@4.50 850) tbs, 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Ths up, 
@1400 Ths, 3.75@4.25 Calves, veal, 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 
ers, 3.00@3.85 Texans, cows and 
Fair to good cows, l AD heifers, 2.00@2.65 
Canners, 1.25@2.00 Texans, bulls. 2. 00@2.30 
Poortoch bulls, 1.75@3.25 Western steers, 2.75@4.10 


The largest shipment of live cattle to Eu- 
rope that ever left the U S was made last 
week by Nelson Morris, who loaded 10 steam- 
ships with 2799 head. These beeves are des- 
tined for the London, Liverpool and Glasgow 
markets, which have recently shown consid- 
erable strength, affording encouragement to 
American exporters. The cattle were bought 
mostly in Chicago, a few in St Louis and 
were shipped from Boston and Philadelphia. 

Hog receipts are running away ahead of 
last year this time, when they were unusually 
small, but there 1s a good all-around demand 
and the market is healthy. The quality is 
fairly good, but buyers discriminate sharply 
against rough and coarse hogs. Shippers are 
well represented one day with another and 
local packers ought to be encouraged by the 
increased con sumption of meats. “The aggre- 
gate supply of pickled meats in Chicago Sept 
1 was less than 33 million Ibs against 46 mil- 
lions a year ago, and the stock of hams only 
55 per cent of that re ported last year. Coarse 
to choice heavy hogs are salable at a range of 

925075 20, with mixed droves 2 90@3 30 and 
assorted light 3 203 35. 

The feature of the sheep market is the de- 
Moralization in lambs, which last week broke 
more than $1 per 100 lbs, except for a few of 
the best, with large numbers of good to choice 
Westerns selling at 350@4. Receipts excess- 
Ive, shipping demand light and nearly every- 
thing going to local slaughterers. © Western 
sheep are selling largely at 2 75@3 25, with 
— to common down to 2@2 50. Choice to 
ancy native lambs quotable at 4 25@4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady to firm for the 
better grades, with others slow, some scarcity 
of choice natives. These have worked up 15 
@%c, and are now quotable at $4 65@5 or pos- 
sibly a shade more for something especially 
fancy. Fair to good plain steers 3 80@4 10, 
choice 4 35@4 75, stockers and feeders 2 75@ 
375, good to fanc y heifers 3 50@4 50, ordinary 
cows and bulls 2@2 65. Milch cows 30@50 ea, 
Veal calves 4 50@6 75 P 100 ths. Hogs in good 
demand with light weights holding compara- 
ively steady day after day around 3 40@3 50. 





THE LATEST MARKET'S 


Ileavy and mixed 3 25@3 40, rough lots 2 50@ 
3. Sheep have shown conside ‘rable weakne SS, 
while the lamb market has been in bad shape, 
owing to excessive supplies. Good to choice 
export wethers 3 80@4, mixed droves 3 65@ 
390, common to good butcher sheep 2 50@ 
3 50, fair to fancy lambs 4 24@5 10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly steady with 
good to choice quotable up to $4 50@4 60 and 
fancy ata premium. The better grades of 
butcher stuff are selling readily at current 
prices, old cows and bulls about as cheap as 
ever, milkers and springers in considerable 
demand when attractive. Revised prices fol- 
low: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, ¢ 
Rough, half-fat, 
Com to good fat oxen, 

Hogs in ample supply and the market has 
shown some weakness during the past few 
days with medium and light weights quota- 
ble around $3 40@3 55 and good heavy 3 15@ 
325; rough lots at usual discount. Sheep 
slow with good to prime 3 50@3 80, common 
to fair 225@3 25, ordinary to best lambs 
3 505. 

At New York, cattle selling fairly well, 
with a good movement on both export and 
butcher account. Market without special 
change, ordinary grades possibly a shade 
easier, While full prices are obtainable for 
best natives. Medium to choice steers $4 25 
@4 85, fancy 5, ordinary to choice oxen 2 H@ 
4 25, cows and bulls 1 75@2 50, veal calves 4@ 
7 50, according to quality. Hogs rather dull 
at 3 50@3 90 for coarse rough to good mixed 
droves and 4@4 15 for assorted light. Sheep 
depressed at 15@25c decline, while lambs are 
even lower,owing to excessive offerings. Poor 
to best mutton 2 25@4, with sales largely at 
375 down, lambs 3 50@5 50. 

At London, American steers a shade higher 
at 10$@11ic P fb, est dressed weight, sheep 
9@10c, est ‘dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
8h aoe P th. Top prices at Glasgow life for 
cattle, est dressed weight, and 1lc for sheep. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


#4 504465 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@3 10 
34 Com to good fat cows 2 00@3 00 
» Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs, 3 0O@4 00 
5 Bologna cows, p hd » OOK15 00 
5 F’sh cows & spring’rs, 15 ((k@45 00 
$75 Veal calves, & O1KS 75 












THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission charges. 
Wheu sold ina small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, in generally liberal supply, 
choice fruit salable at fair prices. Codlings 
$1@1 25 P bbl, Holland Pippins 1@1 25, Fall 
Pippins 1@1 25, Alexander 1 50@2, 20-o0z 1 25 
@1 50, Maiden Blush 112@1 25, Duchess of 
Oldenburg 1 25@2, Gravenstein 125@2, King 
1925 @1 50, ~ other varieties, nearby hand pick- 
ed 75c@1. 

At Boston, arrivals are heavy, amounting at 
times toa glut in the market. Gravenstein 
$1@1 50 P bbl, Me and N H Williams 11 50, 
N Y mixed 1@1 20, Porters and Pippins 75c@1, 
common 50c. 

Liverpool cables to Otto J. Mayer & Co of 
N Y quote auction sales as follows: Kings 
$2 40¢@360 P bbl, Baldwins 2@2 40, Green- 
ings 1 60@2 40. 

Beans. 

At New York, a firm feeling prevails. Ch 
marrow ’95 crop $1 20 P bu, common to good 
1@1 15, ch medium 1 05, pea 105, white kid- 
ney 1 25, red 1 15, black turtle soup 1 45@1 50, 
yellow eyes 105, green peas 65@70c. 

At Boston, no improvement in demand, 
prices about steady. N Yand Vtsmallh p pea 
$1 25@130 P bu, ch marrow pea 9%c@1, 
screened 80@90c, seconds 70@80e, Cal pea 1 35 
@1 60, chh p medium 95e@1, screened 80@%e, 
seconds 70@80c, extra yellow eyes 120, red 
kidney 11 05, ‘lima beans jc P bb. 

Eggs. 

At New York, supplies rather light, demand 
active, prices in sellers’ favor. Fey newlaid 
ne arby 17@18e P dz, state fresh gathered 16@ 
164c, Pa country marks 15@15}3c, western 15hc, 
fair ‘to good $2 75@3 50 P case. 

At Boston, a light supply of choice fresh, 


BENWSILAGE 


ODBDER-CUTTER of all zee, 
AEP.ES oar and best ret bull, inciuc: 
mg Carriers, both straight and 
angle, of any length required. 
for full informa- 
tion about Cut- 
bers, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, 
and “Why Ensilage 
he "send for Ensi- 
ge Ca:ralo ue» 
oe the ee - a 
powers, Thi reuhers, "“Goverhaiien, Fanning-mills, Feed 
mills, Circular-saw Machines. Land-roliers and Dog 
powers, send for Fearless Satalogve. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. N. 2 
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A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney stinks if it does not 
Get the 
Chimneys.” 

Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


smoke. ‘“‘Index to 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





<envanaaaaiails REPEATER 
is the 





Send for complete catalogue to 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 





WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
1% DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


i) SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
OAS A DORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAGA,N.Y.. 
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Nearby and Cape fey 20@22c BD 
dz, ch fresh eastern 16@17c, fair to good 12@ 
13sec, Vt and N H ch fresh 16@17e¢ P dz, Mich 
fey 15@15kc, western fair to good 12@1lsc, P E 
Island 144c. 


prices higher. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears in moderate supply, 
grapes more liberal, melons moving slowly. 
Md and Del peaches 50c@$1 25 P bskt, poor 
to prime 35@75c, fair to fey in carriers 1 2a 
250, green plums 30@35¢ BP 10-tb bskt, blue 
30@50c, Seckel pears 34450 bbl, Bartlett 
34425. Huckleberries 4@6c P qt, muskmel- 
ons 143 P bbl, watermelons 75@125 P car- 
load. Delaware grapes 12@15ce P bskt, Con- 
cord 15 @l6e. 

At Boston, peaches in steady, fair demand, 
pears ample, grapes abundant. Blueberries 
5a@b6e P qt, watermelons $15@20 P 100, peaches 
50c@1 ¥P bskt, muskmelons 65¢@150 P bbl, 
Bartlett pears 350@4 P bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 
2 50@3 50, ch plums 40c P 10-t bskt, Delaware 
grapes 12c P pony bskt, Moore's Early 10@1le, 
Concord 10@1lc. Cape Cod cranberries, ch 
dark 5@5 50 P bbl, light 4@4 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feeds quiet and rather dull. 
Bran 50@55c P 100 tbs, linseed oil meal $17@ 
18, cottonseed 20@21, brewers’ meal 5c, grits 
85c, coarse corn meai 52@56c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand is light, but choice 
old hay commands a premium. Quotations 
are for new: Prime timothy 85ec P 100 bs, 
No 1 80c, No 2 Tic, No 3 70c, shipping 60 @65c, 
clover mixed 60@70c, clover 30@55c, salt hay 
40@45c, long rye straw No 175@80c, No2 65 
@70c, short rye 50@55c, tangled 40@50c, oat 
and wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, demand continues moderate, low- 
er grades easy. N Y and Can ch fey $18 P 
ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 15 50@16, ch 
clover and clover mixed 10@12, swale 8 50@9, 
good to prime rye straw 15 50416, oat 8 Wed. 

Onions. 

At New York, plentiful and quiet, quality 
irreguiar and quotations showing a wide 
range. N Y state yellow $137 21 50 P bbl, east- 
ern white 2@2 50, red 1 50@1 75, yellow 1 50@ 
1 62, Orange Co, white 1 25@2 P bag. yellow 
7T5c@1 50, red 75e@1 75, N J and LI yellow 


1 25@1 75 P bbl, N J white 1 30@2 50, western 


yellow 1 37@1 50. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, in fair demand and about 
steady. LIin bulk 75c@$1 P bbl, N J 7ic@ 
1, southern sweets, yellow 1 2541 50 P bbl. 

At Boston. receipts increasing, demand 
steady. Aroostook Hebrons 45c P bu, N J 40 
@i5ce, N H 40@45c, Va yellow sweets $1 50@2 
P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a moderate trade passing, 

rices well sustained. Dressed poultry: Tur- 

eys, good to ch 15@18c P lb, Phila spring 
chickens 13@16c, western 10¢@l1lc, western 
fowls 10@104c, spring ducks 12@13c, white 
squabs $1 75 P dz, mixed.1 25@1 50, dark and 
poor 1@1 25. Live poultry: Spring chickens 
9@9kc P lb, fowls Mec, turkeys 10¢@1l1c, ducks 
60@90c P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons, old 25c P 
pr, young 15@20c. 

At Boston, a steady sale at fair prices. 
Northern and eastern chickens 12@18ce P lb, 
extra fows 12@13c, spring ducks 11@13c, west- 
ern iced turkeys 13c, chickens 9%@1llic, fowls 
10c, pigeons $141 25 P dz. Live fowls, east- 
ern 9$210c, ducks 9@10e, spring chickens 9@ 
llc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the market is fairly sustain- 
ed, arrivals being well taken. Cabbage $2 50 
@3 50 P 100, celery 30@60c P dz, egg plant 60 
@7T5c P bbl, cucumbers 1 5042 530 P bbl, lima 
beans 75c@1 25 P bag, turnips, Russian 75@ 
8c P bbl, tomatoes 2@@25c P cra, marrow 
squash 60@75c P. bbl, white 1 50, green corn 
40@85c P 100, green peppers 50@75c P bbl, 
pumpkins 50@60c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, dressed beef 8848 50 P 100 
lbs,$fowls 10@1le P lb 1 w, 15c d w, squabs $3 
P dz, veal calves 6c 1 w, fresh eggs 16@18c P 
dz, hay 18 P ton, rye straw 18, potatoes 35c 
P bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 30c, cmy print 
butter 22@25c P lb, dairy 20@22c. 

At Waterbury, Ct, chickens 12@1l4c P lb lw, 
164@20c d w, fowls 10c 1 w,fresh eggs 20@22c P 
dz, potatoes 50@65c P bu, turnips 40@50c, 
loose hay 16@18 P ten, baled timothy 17@19, 
cmy butter 18@21c, dairy 15@18c, cheese 8@9c. 

At Providence, R I, best hay 19 530@20 P 
ton, bran 12@13, cottonseed meal 22@22 50, po- 
tatwes 1 60@1 75 PB bbl, tomatoes 50@60c P bn, 
fresh eggs 21@22c P dz, western 15c, fowls 12 
@15c P ib, beef T@7hc, veal 8@10c, cmy print 
a 21@22c P lb, dairy 14@15c, cheese 8@ 
Shc. 

At Springfield, 


Mass, new potatoes 1@1 40 


USEFUL INFORMATIOM 


P bbl, tomatoes 50c P bu, chickens 14@l6c P 
lb, fowls 12c, beef G@8c, fresh eggs 2We P dz, 
western 13@l4c, No 2 yellow corn 3c P bu, 
baled timothy hay 19@19 50 P ton, long rye 
straw 16 50, full cream cheese 8§@10c P lb,emy 
print butter 22c, emy tubs 18c, dairy 17@19¢c. 

At Worcester, Mass, potatoes 1 50@1 75 P 
bbl, turnips 40@50e P bu, onions 50@60c, beef 
6@8e Pjib, fowls 12@l6ce 1 w,16@20c d w, near- 
by fresh eggs 20@22¢ P dz, cmy butter 15@22c¢ 
P lb, cheese 7@8c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, about steady. 
Good to ch emy 16@17¢c P Ib, dairy Ise@lbe.— 
At Syracuse, steady. Good to ch cmy 16@17e, 
dairy 15¢l6c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, 14@16c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, léc. 

At New York, the market is steady and that 
is about all to be said. Fancy creamery is 
in ample supply and while the movement is 
not active, the feeling is fairly firm. Under 
grades are rather unsettled, buyers showing 
no disposition to purchase unless of necessity. 
Dairy is slow unless’ strictly choice. Whole- 
sale prices for round lots ruling early this 
week follow: Elgin and other western cream- 
ery extras 164¢ P lb, western firsts 14} @154c, 
seconds 12}@134c, N Y emy 16@164c,N Y dairy 
half tubs fey 15c, firsts 13@l4c, dairy firsts 11 
@12¢. 

Ohio— At Columbus, market active. Ch El- 
gin cemy 18c P lb, Ohio l6c, dairy 10@12¢c.— 
At Cleveland, fairly active. Good to ch emy 
144@l7ic, Elgin 17@18e, dairy 10@14c.—At 
Toledo, ch emy 18419c, dairy 14@15c. 

Pennsylvania —At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fancy small and prices tirm. Western fey 
emy 164@1l7c P 1b, fair to prime 13@16c, com- 
mon HU 2@l12e, fey prints 19¢. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, the 
mains tirm under good demand. 
@W0c P lb, ch 17@18e, imt emy 
prints 11l@12c. 

At Boston, while trade is not especially ac- 
tive and demand confined to best grades, the 
market maintains a steady tone. Supplies are 
generally ample. Quotations for round lots are 
as follows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 
18c P Ib, northern N Y 17}@18c, western 
fresh tubs assorted sizes 16$@1l7c, northern 
tirsts 15@16c, eastern 1t@l6c, western firsts 14 
@l5c, seconds 12@13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, 
N Y l4e, firsts 12@13c, western imt cmy 11@ 
12c. Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm. 
Full cream cheddars 7$@84c ¥P 1b, flats 7@8e, 
imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, steady, full 
cream 7 @8ke. 

At New York, the feeling is somewhat firm- 
er, although prices are not materially higher. 
Offerings of fancy grades are light. Quota- 
tions follow: N Y full cream ch large white 
fey 8c P lb, ch Tie, fair to good 64@7Tke, color- 
ed 8ic, small white 8c, colored 8}c, choice 
light skims 6}@6jc, part skims 4@5c, full 
skims 1@1}e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices continue firm. 
Full cream cheddars, N Y 9%c P lb, family fa- 
yvorite 8c, limburger lle.—At Cleveland, 
quiet. Full cream cheddars 8@8jc, flats 7@ 
Tic, skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Tole- 
do, full cream cheddars 10@10}c, Hats 8@9c, 
imt Swiss 11@12hc. 

Pennsylvania — At 
goods in fair demand and 
cream, small fey 8@8tc P 
7T2@7#c, part skims 5@6j}c, full 
Swiss 10@10kc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a slightly better 
demand. New full cream N Y¥ 9@9%tc P lb, 
flats 9} @9c, picnics 9}©10c. 

At Boston, sales light, buyers taking only 
such stock as needed from day to day. N Y 
small extra 8@8}c P lb, large T?@8c, firsts 64 
@7Tkc, seconds 5@5hc, Vt small 8c, large 72@8c, 
firsts 64@7ke, seconds 5@5hc, sage cheese 8@ 
8ic, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 6@7}e. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white dull at 88c P lb, colored dull at 8c. 


market re- 
Fey cmy 19 
13@l4e, dairy 


Philadelphia, choice 
steady. N Y full 

lb, fair to good 
skims 2@3c, 





A Smaller Potato Yield Indicated. 


[From Page 223.] 
has prevailed in N J, and in N E returns are 
variable. The Aroostook promises fairly well, 
the crop having in the main escaped rust and 
decay, while N H and Vt do not promise a 
full yield. Massachusetts has suffered from 
drouth, decay is reported in R I and the white 
grub and rot are both at work in Ct. Drouth 
in some portions of Canada, notably Ontario, 
interfered with the growth of potatoes up to 


the middle of August, while in low-lyin 
places in the Lake Erie counties considerable 
rot is reported. 

During the past month drouth seriously 
damaged the late crop in Tex, Ark and Tenp 
and the yield in these states, as in the south 
generally, will be smaller than last year. [py 
the Ohio valley the drop in condition during 
the month ranges from 7 to18 points. The 
crop is unusually spotted, in one district ex. 
ceptionally good and in the other almosta 
failure. Indeed, these extremes are met in the 
same section, and there are such radical va. 
riations that itis difficult to determine what the 
final result will be. During July and August 
this section of the country experienced unu- 
sual rainfall, so heavy as to seriously damage 
the crop in bottom lands. Rot is present toa 
considerable extent, and there is very general 
complaint of excess of vine and scarcity of 
tubers. Here the present outlook, although 
impaired from that of a month ago, is rather 
better than last year, but there is a strong 
probability that when the time for digging ar- 
rives the yield will disappoint present expec- 
tations. 

The situation in the northwest has already 
been pointed out. The decline during the 
month has been less marked than in the Ohio 
ralley, but the condition in the first place wag 
not so high. The outlook is now for a crop 
not far from normal in its proportions, a sit- 
uation that has far more of promise in it for 
potato growers than the abnormal crop of last 
year. Condition in Kan and Neb has declined 
to some extent. Local drouths and too free 
growth of vines earlier in the season are re- 
sponsible. 

Should the presext prospect be maintained 
till harvest it will mean a crop ample without 
being excessive. Taken as a whole, in spite 
of the decline in general condition during the 
past month, the outlook for potato growers is 
much more promising than a year ago. 

CONDITIONAL AVERAGES BY STATES. 

Septl Aug il 

N E, 88 93 Wis, 80 
N Y, 89 9% Minn, 77 
Pa, 90 95 Ia, 89 
Tex, 45 60 Mo, 83 
Ark, 65 80 Kan, 78 
Tenn, 80 90 Neb, 80 

y Va, 85 % ND, 95 
Ky, &8 98 SD, 90 
0, 86 99 Cal, 85 
Mich, 8&5 9 Ore, 66 
Ind, 81 99 Wash, 75 
95 


Sept1 Augi 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Roses and Clematis.—Subscriber: There are 
no entirely hardy ever-blooming roses. Some 
kinds are called so, but in northern climates 
they will be found disappointing. The se- 
lection of varieties is best left to local nur- 
serymen or florists who have actual experi- 
ence with the various kinds, as there are 
hardly any varieties which do equally well 
in all localities. Clematis Coccinea has red 
flowers, but there is no large-flowering red 
clematis. 

Hardy Lilies.—Mrs M. White: Nearly all 
species of lilies found in general cultivation 
may be termed hardy. That is, they will 
survive the winter without protection, yet 
they will do much betterif protected by a 
mulch of leaves or coarse manure so that 
frost will not reach them. This mulch should 
not be put on before hard frosts occur. In 
early spring it should be removed and the 
ground raked over, after which the bed re 
quires no further care than to keep the weeds 
down. The bulbs should not be disturbed 
for three or four years. 


Preparing Roses for Winter.—It is a good 
plan to go over the roses and ifa bush is found 
that is making a strong, late growth, as some 
varieties are inclined to do, cut off the ends 
of the new branches. This checks them and 
causes that part of the growth which is left to 
ripen more perfectly than it would be likely 
to if not interfered with, thus making it bet- 
ter able to stand the strain of the coming 
winter. 


Fall Lettuce.—It isa mistake to think lettuce 
belongs to spring alone, for it will do just a8 
well in the fall, and is just as welcome. I 
any one had an idle hot-bed, sow a little seed 
and fill the frames with young plants, water 
occasionally, if necessary, and take the same 
pains as in early spring; if the nights are 
cold, put on the sash, and a good crop of 
heads will be the result, and they will remaia 
good until late in the season. 
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Our Farm Experiment. 


$y Florence McCallen. 
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ITTY SCREAMED, and wrung 
her hands. Pale and still, Ra- 
chel went upstairs and made 
John’s room ready, then to the 
kitchen and made a fire to heat 
water. She felt sure it was 

John. It ought to be Rob, she thought bit- 
terly, but it was John. Nothing ever hap- 
pens to the strong and fortunate, she told her- 
self. But it was not John. The white, blood- 
stained face which was turned up as the has- 
tily improvised litter was carried in, was not 
his, but Rob’s. Rachel ran on before them 
to doin Rob’s room what she had already 
done in John’s. She reproached herself for 
the distinct feeiing of relief she was conscious 
of as she did so. Kitty’s brother was as dear 
to Kitty as her own was to her, she knew, but 
he was strong and healthy. He would not 
die, she felt sure. And if he should, was not 
Kitty so sweet and so good that every one 
loved her, whereas she herself was so irrit- 
able (to give the mildest name to her infirmi- 
ty) that she would be utterly desolate if she 
lost her brother? No one in all the world 
could have the grace to love her through 
everything andin spite of everything, but 
patient, dear, dear John. 

A bustling old doctor came soon after them, 
and Rachel hovered miserably near Kitty— 
who lay face downward on a sofa—and tried 
to comfort her. 

‘He is so strong and healthy, dear. I am 
sure he will get well.’’ 

Then some one came down for hot water, 
and when she had had given it them she 
followed to the toy of the stairs and wander- 
ed about there like an uneasy ghost. After 
awhile John came out and he was smiling. 
fay caught him around the neck and hugzed 
him tight. ‘‘Oh! he is better or you could 
not smile! He is better, he is better!’’ 

‘““Why you poor child, have you been fright- 
ened? There is only a little cut on his head; 
the jar of the fall stunned him.’’ 

Rachel ran down to tell Kitty, who sat up 
dishevelled and teartul to listen. 

‘But the buggy is a wreck,’’ John said, 
‘fand one of the colts has a bad sprain.’’ 

** And serve him right!’’ said Ray; ‘‘ he ought 
to have been killed.’”’ 

“But the gentle one was hurt and _ the 
sneak went scot free. Orfree at least until 
I get time to attend to him.’’ 

And the next day that obstinate boy hitched 
that horse to the wagon and hauled wood all 
day. Then after supper he put the same horse 
to the cart and drove him hard for an hour-- 
hard for John, thatis. It would have been a 
moderate pace for Rob. But when the ani- 
mal was turned, reeking, in at the gate he 
knew he had a master. It cost Rob a good 
many dollars to get the buggy repaired, but 
he generously bore the expense himself. The 
accident had happened through his fault, 
he said. But he never would drive Black 
Prince single, and he winced when he 
thought how ungenerously he had behaved to 
John. How he would have laughed at John 
under similar circumstances! He was soon 
able to drive about slowly in the cart with 
Kitty for a companion, and while they were 
thus employed, John and Rachel were busy 
with the accounts. They had neglected these 
in the stress of hard work, and it was not 
easy to straighten them out, as the memoran- 
da had been kept upon the backs of old en- 
velopes, wrapping paper and the like. But it 
was done at last, and Rachel’s face glowed 
with satisfaction when she realized that there 
was a balance on the right side of the ledger. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


We took great comfort in gloating over the 
great stacks of oats, for it happened to be a 
“good year,’’ and there wasa good crop. Evy- 
erything was cheap, but as we were merely 
making a living we did not fret over that. 
We had plenty to live upon,and to spare, with- 
out encroaching upon our little reserve in the 
bank at Upton. We girls had had no help in 
providing the household supplies since we 
began to sell produce. Kitty was the ‘‘mar- 
ket woman”’ generally, and often gave amus- 
ing accounts of her experiences. She liked 
todo ‘‘things that counted,’’ she said, and 
her experience in acity, where everything 
is sold by the pound and costs so much that 
she often wished she could sell in Denver and 
buy in Upton, had given her acertain shrewd- 
ness in detecting frauds. She said nothing 
about any disagreeable encounters she might 
have had, and Ray had no suspicion of any 
unpleasantness connected with the work, un- 
tila day camewhen the marketing had to be 
done and Kitty was unable to doit. So Kit- 
ty, giving her cousin many directions, suffer- 
ed her to drive away alone. 

‘*And, Ray,’’ she called after her, ‘‘do not 
go to that little dolly-doll milliner with the 
butter; let her get it from the store.” 

*‘Isn’t it her day?’’ 

‘*Yes, but don’t go. 

Rachel consulted the list in her hand. ‘‘I’ll 
save her till the last,’’? she said to herself, 
‘*but I shall go. I think I know.”’ 

The merchant who took the surplus butter 
was respectful, and it was not until she en- 
countered one of her own sex that her temper 
began to rise,—the temper which goes with 
crinkly, bronze-brown hair and sleepy brown 
eyes, slow to rise and very, very slow to cool. 


” 


When she stopped at a clean-looking cottage 
nestling among its trees, and glanced at the 
flower garden in front, glowing with showy 
flowers, she liked the woman who lived there, 
without seeing her. She bent overa flaming 
salvia in admiration. Their own flowers had 
been sacrificed to the poultry roaming at 
large. A shrill voice called to her: ‘‘Come 
away from there! I never Jet anybudy have 
slips from my plants, and certainly not with- 
out asking!’’ 

‘I bheg your pardon, madam. I have 
brought you the butter.”’ 

‘*Are you one of the girls tlrat lives on the 
Graham place?’’ 

** Yes, madam.’”’ 

‘*T like the appearance of the other one bet- 
ter.’’ 

‘*T quite agree with you, madam. I do too.”’ 
The woman gazed at her a full minute. This 
composed young woman puzzled her. 

‘*Well, if this butter does not hold out in 
weight better than the last I got, I shall stop 
taking from you.’’ 

‘‘It is full weight. At first, it was a little 
short, because we used a print which we 
bought from the woman who moved out of 
our house. She said it was the one a Mrs Car- 
ter had used.”’ 

The woman colored; she was the ‘‘Mrs Car- 
ter,’? and she feared that this impertinent 
young woman knew it. But as Rachel made 
no sign, she went about taking the yellow 
rolls out of the basket. 

‘*I suppose you know that butter is down.”’ 

‘*On the contrary, it is three cents higher. 
Not many have facilities for making it. We 
have a good spring, and have no need of ice 
for the butter.’’ 

‘*Then it is twenty cents. I can’t pay twen- 
ty cents for butter in August.’’ 

‘Very well. This week you may have it at 
seventeen, but after this at the market price.”’ 

The house was bare and wonderfully clean; 
tachel would have pitied the woman’s pover- 
ty if she had not known that she was wealthy 
—the Shylock of the little town. 

‘‘Now for the ‘dolly-doll milliner,’’’ said 
Rachel to herself, ‘‘and if she is as mean as 
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that mildewed old soul, I pity her. Such peo- 
ple make me tired of living.’’ 

It was the first time the stylish carriage 
and the sleek horses had been driven to the 
millinery store. Ifthe milliner had recog- 
nized the ‘‘ butter-woman’’ she would not, in 
all probability, have used the mechanical 
trade smile which had done duty for more 
than twenty years and which showed three 
very false teeth and foursnags. It faded, how- 
ever, into the hard, cash-or-barter expression 
familiar to her customers. ‘‘Ah, the butter. 
Hmm! You will take it in goods,I suppose.”’ 

‘‘IT think not. And it is twenty cents a 
pound to-day.”’ 

‘*Horrors! That will neverdo. You must 
take your pay in goods, or take the butter 
away. I had meant to change, any way. 
Your sister never come® to the back door, 
where such as she—and you—ought to go. 
Mere hucksters, you know. Hmm!’’ 

[To be concluded. ] 





Down Go Bicycles.—There were 372 bicycle 
factories ia the United States six months ago, 
and the number is now reduced to 241, says 
the New York Herald. That means that 131 
have failed. These failures leave $2,500,000 
in debts to be adjusted and a large stock of 
wheels to be sold. Prices are very low and 
are likely to have a lower level next spring 
than they had last. 





Feminine Jockey.—The fastest mile ever 
driven by a woman is said to be 2:123. Mrs 
Harriet Winch of Middlebury, Vt, lately drove 
the pacer, Maj Wonder (2:09), in that time 
over the track at Glens Falls, N Y, hitched tu 
a cart with bicycle wheels. 





Giant Thresher.—There has arrived at Yaki- 
ma, Wash, a combination harvester and 
thresher which will cut a 20-foot swath, 
threshing and sacking the grain as it goes, 
and requires 30 horses to pull it. 





Times of general caiamity and confusion 
have ever been productive of the greatest 
minds. The purest metal is produced from 
the hottest furnace.and the brightest thunder- 
boit from the darkest storm.—-[Colton. 











WALTER BAKER & CO., ute. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
‘*La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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WALL PAPER su: FREE 


Cheaper than ever before. Over half million rolls to be sold at less than cost. It will pay 
you to send for samples and Guide how to hang, etc. Describe rooms you wish to paper. 
Paper Hanger’s full set of Sample Books, price, $1.00. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Treasures of the Woods. 
E. M. LUCAS. 


The city girl or boy may have some advan- 
tages over country cousins when preparing 
Christmas gifts, in their nearness to’ stores, 
but there are no ornaments made by hands 
so beautiful as Dame Nature's handiwork. 
October is the time to gather these gorgeous 
treasures of the woods, before they are touch- 
ed by severe frost. The many variegated au- 
tumn leaves—especially those of the maple, 
oak and beech—may be arranged in various 
devices. To prepare them, gather the rarest 
and most perfect, press between blotting pa- 
per under heavy weights until thoroughly dry, 
and varnish with a clear transparent varnish 
—what is known as ‘‘crystal’’ varnish is the 
best. This is prepared as follows: Pale Can- 
ada balsam and rectified vil of turpentine, 
equal parts; mix, then place the bottle in 
a warm place, immersed in hot water; shake 
oceasionally until dissolved and then allow it 
to stand in a moderately warm place for a 
week,and pour off the clear fluid. If too thic« 
for use, thin with a little turpentine. Touch 
the leaves a trifle here and there with pow- 
dered mica, if desired. When the leaves are 
thoroughly dry they can be attached to a 
long piece of tlexible wire by the aid of thread 
wire. Arranged in this manner, they make 
pretty wreaths to encircle windows, ete. 

A leaf lambrequin is picturesque. Cut the 
lambrequin any shape or size required, from 
the glazed book musiin. Lay it out smoothly 
on the table aud give a coat of strong size 
(made by dissolving and boiling glue and 
water) and arrange the handsomest variega- 
ted leaves upon it. The muslin must be entire- 
ly covered with the unvarnished leaves and 
they should overlap at the edges. When dry, 
gives a coat of varnish over all. The edge of 
the lambrequin may be cut into points and 
an acorn (glued into its cup) fastend to each 
point. A large screem may be made by paint- 
ing aframe pure white, then covering the 
panel with book muslin and arranging the 
leaves on it, on both sides. Varnish the 
whole and paint a few bands or stripes of sil- 
ver on the white woodwork. 

Another way of preserving these individual 
leaves 1s to wipe them free from dust and 
dip quickly in equal parts of hot beeswax and 
paraftin, covering evenly. This coating 
dries almost immediately. Lovely‘and novel 
glove, handkerchief or collar boxes may be 
fashioned by covering boxes of suitable sizes 
with these leaves and varnishing the whole. 
Line the inside with silk, satin or velvet. 
Dainty souvenir frames and pretty wall 
brackets may be made in the same manner. 

Dainty brackets, picture frames, glove boxes 
and photograph cases can be made by gum- 
ming green and gray lichens on heavy card- 
board and fashioning as taste or fancy dic- 
tates. Thermometer frames and easels can be 
made of queer knotty twigs or branches cov- 
ered with lichen or moss. Picturesque bas- 
kets may also be constructed from these moss- 
covered twigs. Lay them log-cabin style and 
fasten with wire. Holes can be easily drill- 
ed with a piece of wire made hot. These fill- 
ed with the many varieties of ornamental 
dried grasses or everlastings would be highly 
appreciated by the recipient. Or fill the 
baskets with the milkweed pompons. The 
pods must be gathered just before they burst 
open. Open them carefully along the crease 
on one side and shake off the brown seeds. 
Gavher the silken filaments with dampened 
fingers and lay them on a piece of white 
thread. Take only afew of the silks at a 
time. Continue until two of the pods have 
been used; then lay on a piece of wire for the 
stem and a yard or more of coarse knitting 
silk, and tie firmly with the white thread. 
Now bend the wire back, and holding it and 
the cottun thread in one hand, wind firmly 
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and closely with the white silk. The seed 
end of the silks forms the outside of pompon. 
Use only the larger pods, and the silks should 
overlap the thread about one-third of an inch. 
Tie with a cream-tinted ribbon and arrange 
artistically on walls. 

Etchings on fungi are pretty novelties and 
may combine artistic merit and oddity. The 
fungi grow on the bark of trees in our great 
northern forests. There are many varieties, 
each having a color of its own. Some I saw 
presented a surface of a delicate cream-like 
tint, underlying which was a rich bronze. 
By deftly and artistically removing, this sur- 
face with a sharp-pointed instrument, the 
bronze was exposed and a group of deer 
skillfully etched thereon, ora castle in the 
distance with a terrace approach. An easel 
for these etchings may be made of odd, li- 
chen-covered twigs. 


Baby’s Remarks. 


oO. C. FARNSWORTH. 


Mamma is ‘at atom hen? 
*At one wif a bid tail, 

Jus’ same’s old Joe’s a tom tat?— 
Joe’s eatin’ in ’e milt pail! 


You said Jane was a tom dirl 
’Tause she tlimed ’e trees; 

You said she was a tomboy 
*Tause she went fitin’ bees. 


Mamma, is I a tom boy? 
I tlimed up on ’e pos’ 

To see th’ load of hay go by, 
An’ I fell down ‘mos.’ 


Is Untle Tom a tom boy? 
O! Untle Tom’s a man— 
He touldent be a Tom boy, 
He c'n carry me on one han’! 
Mending Fireplaces. 
B. W. J 


Lime mortar does not endure fire, and it 
should never be used in brick fireplaces. I 
am convinced that the best form of mortar, 
the sort that will endure fire the best and 
hold the bricks in place the longest, is made 
of pure clay cnly. Work up the clay as any 
other mortar, and set the bricks in this, and it 
will soon harden and will not break and 
crumble, as lime mortar is sure todo. The 
more the clay is burned the harder it gets, 
and soon the whole back is one mass, as hard 
as brick. Fireplaces (for wood) should not 
be made very small. Thereis need of room 
for plenty of wood and room to keep the hot- 
test part of the fire a little from the bricks. 
When the fireplace is too small, heavy billets 
of wood, thrown carelessly on, tend to break 
the bricks and knock them loose and no _ sort 
of masonry will stand. Have room to receive 
the sticks without wedging them against the 
jambs. With good-sized fireplaces and clay for 
mortar, a back ought to last ten to fifteen years 
without mending. Of course, lime mortar 
will be used in putting up the outer parts of 
the fireplace, nextthe hearth. But for the 
back, that is most heated and soonest de- 
stroyed by the fire, clay is decidedly the best 
material for mortar. It would bea still fur- 
ther protection to open fireplaces if a piece of 
iron, an inch in thickness, were made to fit 
in and cover the whole of the back. This 
would probably obviate the mending alto- 
gether and would cost comparatively little. 

rr 

Ingrain Carpet Rugs.—Cut the carpet cross- 
wise, in straight strips 15 inches wide, and 
fringe about the width of a finger nail on 
each side. sew and wind into balls. A rag 
carpet weaver wove my rugs; they were of 
different widths and lengths and she averaged 
the price at 25c each, and furnished the warp. 
One or two have borders of plain cloth. cut 
wider than the carpet, as the material was 
soft wool, and ‘‘ beaten up’’ closely. One can 
have rugs of solid colors, if preferred. My 
Tugs are very pretty and have been greatly 
adinired. 

Fasten a bit of card to the top round ofa 
chair, or to anything convenient that is solid. 
Through this slip a piece of strong wrapping 
twine several inches longer than twice the 
length of the fringe you wish to make, and 
make the ends even. Cut the carpet ravel- 
ings into lengths twice the width of the 
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fringe, and place them in groups of three op 
four strands eack. Separate the cords with 
the second finger of the left hand, place g 
group under the cards, pass one end from the 
outside over the left-hand card and hold it 
while you pass the other end from the out 
side over the right-hand card, draw the ends 
together evenly, underneath, hold the cords 
taut and slip the knot thus formed to the top, 
Take another group and proceed in the same 
way. When the length desired is obtained, tig 
the cords firmly. The fringe should be made 
quite heavy, as the ravelings are not strong 
and will wear off as the rug is used.—/ Sarah 
E. Wilcox. 


The Modern Business Woman of high eam. 
ing capacity is said to lavishly spend the 
money she earns for dress, amusement and 
in generous gifts to relatives and friends, 
while her male contemporaries are more apt 
to go into business for themselves, and are 
thus obliged to save something of their earn. 
ings. Many a woman can now be found, whose 
Income a few years ago Was large and her 
dress of the finest, in shabby attire seeking 
employment at almost anything. 

The Wife of Li Hung Chang is both beautiful 
and learned. She lives on the banks of the 
Pei-Ho in great splendor, waited on by 1000 
attendants, and 1n her wardrobe are guarded 
2000 robes of finest skins, and 1200 pairs of 
trouserettes. Her compressed feet keep her 
from walking much, but twice a day, after 
bathing in oil of orange and acacia blooms, 
she takes an airing in the coolie sedan. Her 
hair she dresses in 50 miraculous ways. 

A Man’s Heart is cut out on the same plan 
as his stomach, only on a smaller scale. 





A WOMAN’S STORY. 
It Should Be of Interest to Every Think. 
ing Woman. 

Women wh>d r2ason well know that 
no male physician can understandingly 
treat the complaint known as ‘*‘ female 
diseases,” for noman ever experienced 
them. 

This, Lydia E. Pinkham tanght them 
twenty years ago, 
when she dis- 
covered in her 
Vegetable 
Compound 
the only suc- 
cessful cure 
for all those 
ailments pecu™ 
liar to the 
sex. Many 
women have * g 
a fatal faith in 
their physician, and not till they can 
suffer no longer, will they think and 
act for themselves. 

The following testimony is straight 
to the point, and represents the ex- 
perience of hundreds of thousands of 
now grateful women: ‘For six years 
I wasa great sufferer from those in- 
ternal weaknesses so prevalent among 
our sex. After having received treat 
ment from four physicians of our city, 
and finding no relief whatever, I con- 
eluded to try Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and it has proved a boon to 
me. It can truly be called a ‘‘ Saviour 
of Women.”—Mrs. B. A. PERHAM 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


SOLD! 4. 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the ' 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies 
Terriff'’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price;if not satisfactory money Te 
funded. AgentaW anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portland, Mie 
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GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


The Old Tale. 
a ae 2 


Grandma says when she was young the boys 
were very shy; 

That they would hardly dare look up when- 
ever a girl went by. 

She says that they were brave and bold in 
battling for the mght, 

And that they did not lower themselves by 
hanging round at night; 

She says they never woed a girl in those good 
days gone by ; ; 

Just for the fun of doing it, nor met her on 
the sly; 


That father’s word meant something, then, 
and boys obeyed, it too. 
I really think, to hear her talk, ’twas awful 


dull, don’t you? Then she looks at 


grandpa. 
Grandpa says when he was young the girls 
were pure and sweet, 


With eyes downcast and ways demure. Per- 
fection most complete. 
That all day long they stayed at home anid 


labored ’bout the house, 
That they were never forward, but as quiet as 
a mouse. 


He says their cheeks blushed rosy red when- 
e’er a nan Calne near, 

And that of those who gave them birth they 
dwelt in wholesome fear; 

But that the dearest one of all, the 
and the best, 

Came home one day to stay with him; and— 
you can guess the rest, *cause then he 
looks at grandma. 


——— 


sweetest 


The Last of the Tomatoes. 
souns Cann SAGE. 


Baked Tomatoes.—These are perhaps not as 
wel] known as they should be. To prepare 
these, cut a slice from the blossom end, re- 
move the seeds and fill with a dressing of 
moistened bread crumbs, butter, salt and pep- 
per well mixed together, lay a bit of voutter 
on each, and bake for half an hour. Another 
method of baking, which makes a nice break- 
fast dish, is to take a quart of cold stewed to- 
matoes and into if beat 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
bread crumbs, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
and a little salt and pepper. Pour into a deep 
dish and bake for 20 minutes in a quick oven. 

Broiled Tomatoes.—Cook whole, or if very 
large, cut in halves. Wash and wipe them 
and lay on a girdiron over a clear fire. When 
brown on one side turn on the other. Serve 
ona hot platter with butter and seasoning. 

Fried Tomatoes are sliced without paring, 
then dipped in sifted cracker crumbs, and 
fried in butter. 


Scalloped Tomatoes.—In a deep baking dish 


place a layer of bread crumbs dotted with 
bits of butter. Cover with sliced tomatoes, 
seasoned with sugar, salt and pepper. Then 


put in another layer of bread, and so on al- 
ternately, until the receptacle is full. Cover 
and bake for half an hour, after which un- 
cover and brown. 

Tomato Toast.—Prepare a sauce by peeling, 
slicing and stewing the tomatoes for 20 min- 
utes. Strain through a collander so as to ex- 
tract allhard, tough parts. Putin a pan with 
a little minced onion, parsley, sugar and sea- 
soning. Bring toa boil. Then stirin 1 ta- 
blespoon butter rolled in flour and boil up 
again. Meanwhile toast some slices of bread 
very brown, butter on both’sides and pour the 
tomato sauce over them. 

Tomato Pie is made of green tomatoes. 
Pare and slice sufficient to fill one pie, and 
to this put 4 tablespoons of vinegar, 1 table- 
spoon butter and 3); of sugar. Flavor with 


nutmeg. Line a pie plate with rich paste, 
pour in the mixture and cover with a crust. 
Bake very slowly. 

Tomato Salad.—This makes a good entree 


With roast meats. Over 6 medium sized, ripe 
tomatoes, skinned and sliced, pour a dressing 
prepared of the yolk of 2 hard-boiled eggs 
Tubbed smooth and well mingled with a tabie- 
Spoonful of melted butter, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 
cayenne pepper and salt to taste and 4 small 
cup of vinegar. Have all very cold. 

No vegetable, also, is better worth putting 
up for winter use than the pretty ‘‘love ap- 
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IVORY SOAP | 


it FLoATs 
No other soap is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cinti. 


» 





ple,’’ as it was once called. Simply canned, 


’ 
it is of infinite value, while excellent pre- 
serves, pickles, catsup and even wine and 


confectionery may be made from it. 

Preserved Tomatoes.—Generally made of the 
small cherry or apple tomatoes. Peel 6 ibs of 
these and cover them with 6 lbs granulated 


sugar. Do this at night and let stand until 
morning. Then drain off the syrup and boil 


it, removing all scum that may rise. When 
quite clear, lay in the tomatoes carefully, so 
they shall not be broken, and boil very gen- 
tly for 20 minutes. Take out the fruit with 
a skimmer and spread on fiat dishes. Boil 
down the syrup, adding to it the juice and 
rinds of 3 large lemons and } Ib root ginger 
tied up ina bag. Fill glass jars with the to- 
matoes and when the boiling syrup is quite 
thick, pour 1t over them. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Pare 4 gts of ripe toma- 
toes. Toa half pint of vinegar, addi lb of 
sugar, and mace, cinnamon and allspice to 
taste. Place all together in a preserving ket- 
tle and bring slowly to a boil. Then allow it 


to simmer for a full hour, when it is ready 
to can. 
Green Tomato Pickles.—Delicious with cold 


meat. Slice 1 peck of green tomatoes with- 
out paring, and cover them with salt and wa- 
ter. Let stand for 24 hours. Then drain off 
the brine and put the fruit in a kettle, to- 
gether with 1 quart of sliced onions. Cover 
with vinegar and stir in 2 lbs of sugar, + Ib 
mustard seed, the same of celery seed, and 1 
tablespoon each of mace, cloves, allspice and 
black pepper. Boil all together until the to- 
matoes are tender and look clear. Put up in 
small self-sealing jars, as it does not keep 
long after being opened. 

Tomato Butter requires 1 bu ripe tomatoes, 4 


bu apples, 5 lbs brown sugar, 1 oz each of 
allspice, cinnamon and cloves, and a great 


deal of cooking. Bring the tomatoes to a 
boil. Then add the apples peeled and cored. 
Cook together for half a day, stirring fre- 
quently. Then put in the sugar and continue 
to boil, as all the juice must cook out of the 


fruit, and this takes an entire day. One 
hour before removing from the fire, stir in 


the spices. 

In an old family recipe book I find these 
well-tested directions for 

Tomato Catsup.—Slhice 1 gal ripe tomatoes, to 
which put 4 tablespoons ground black pep- 
per, 4 of salt, 2 of allspice, 2 of mustard, and 
1 pint of vinegar. Mix all the ingredients 


well together before setting on the fire. 
30il slowly for 6 hours or more. When cold, 
strain through a wire sieve, squeezing out 


every particle of the juice, which must be 
bottled and corked tightly. 

Chili Sauce is preferred by some to catsup 
and is easier to make. Pare and chop fine 12 
large tomatoes and put them in a cooking 
vessel with 2 chopped onions, 3 green peppers, 
2 tablespoons salt, 3 tablespoons sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon, ground cloves, mace 
and allspice, and 1 quart of vinegar. Boil for 
3 hours. Bottle and seal. 

Tomato Wine.—Boil down the tomatoes as 
for canning and strain off all the juice 
through a cloth. Then for each gallon of liq- 
uid allow 3 lbs of sugar. Set away in a 
stone vessel to ferment, and after a month or 
two strain off and bottle. This is said to be 
very nice and to have no taste of tomato. 

annie 


To Make Vinegar, get good, sound apples 
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Common Sens ar Drums, 
New scientific invention; differ- 
went from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical 
skillfails. No wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Wiison Ear Drum Co. 

104 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 








and have them made into cider very late. 
Keep in a damp cellar. Place in clean  bar- 
rels in a dry place, generally leaving the bung 


out. 
cg 


Canning Uncooked Fruit. 


THE SQUIRE’S WIFE. 





A couple of years ago a lady from Califor- 
nia sent me a recipe for canning fruit cold, 
which I have used with success. I tried 3 
qts of strawberries last year and they kept 
nicely; this year [am putting up more of 
each kind of berries. Wash and mash the 
berries with all the sugar you would use if 
preparing them for the table and a trifle 
more, as the sugar helps to keep them; pack 
in Mason jars and seal tightly. I do not like 
peaches mashed so I use fruit preservative, 
which is sold by all druggists. This is good 
for tomatoes, too, although I tried a few 
quarts by the rhubarb recipe, which is simply 
to eut the rhubarb in small pieces, fill the 
Mason jars, pour pure cold water over it and 


seal. The tomatoes must be peeled, instead 
of skinned in hot water, although it might 
do to skin them if they were plunged into 


cold water as fast as skinned, to cool them. 
Another nice way to prepare tomatoes, for 
those who cannot eat them cooked, is as fol- 
lows: Pare ripe sound tomatoes (do not scald) 
put in a jar, scald spices (tied in a cloth) in 
vinegar, and sugar, or without if preferred, 
and pour while hot over them; when cool, 
seal from the air. I think it is nice to put up 
fruit in different ways, as one tires of having 
them all cooked. FT havea cousin in Salem 
who wins prizes yearly at the fairs for her 
fruit put up with fruit preservative. Grapes 
are delicious put up by the sugar process, 
thus: Take as large crocks as one wishes to 
fill, put a layer of sugar in the bottom, then 
grapes, and so on until filled (don’t be stin- 
gy with sugar), tie down, and the longer they 
set the better they are. Wild and tame grapes 
can both be treated thus and are ready for 
use either for pies, sauce or to cook if one 
wants them for the table. We like them just 
out of the hquor. Now be sure to try this and 
then tell me if the grapes are not superior to 
those cooked the old way, which method is 
sure to crystallize them. I can cook them 
now without the crystals forming, by using 
glycerine—a teaspoonful to each quart. All 
canned fruits, preserves and jellies are im- 
proved by the use of glycerine and will not 
mold. Preserve all‘the nice paper sacks one 
gets from the grocer, now made of Chinese or 
Japanese paper, and slip over each can to ex- 
clude the light. Nhe Nee 

To Preserve Eggs, put them in a colander 
and pour hot water over them, wipe dry and 
pack in salt. The hot water shuts the pores 
and they are as fresh as when laid. Dry sand 
free from moisture in place of salt, is as good. 
(Farmer’s Wife. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Persevere, Says This Aunty.—There are 
ways and ways of resting, Brown Eyes. If 
any sister cannot take a vacation and needs 
recreation, let her, after the dinner work 
is done, take a cold bath,put on a light wrap- 
per and get into bed. Close the eyes and 
stay till rested. When dressed, she will de- 
cide it 1s the best hour’s work of the day, at 
least the most profitable. Try it. Don’t for- 
get, Pemphened Mother, that the rest of us 
failed to receive ‘‘spiritual benefit’’ for sev- 
eral Sundays when we first took our little 
ones to church; at least we thought we did, 
but we persevered and would advise you to 
do so.—| Aunt Harriet. 


Never Mind Mrs Grundy.—New Hampshire 
Wildcat, [ did not mean in my article that a 
woman should not understand out of door 
work, for I think a woman wholives on a 
farm should understand as thoroughly as pos- 
sible all branches of farming, so that if the 
time should come when she is obliged to man- 
age alone,she can do so without relying whol- 
ly upon others. I think, too, that girls should 
be educated how to manage a team. Every 
person has his or her hobby, and mine isa 
horse. I always netice a horse, and I thor- 
oughly admire a handsome and_ well-built 
animal, and I am conceited enough to think 
I ama pretty fair judge of a horse. The 
men say [am avery good driver, and my 
family call me cranky on the subject. 
often smile when I see how awkwardly some 
women drive and how fearful they appear to 
be lest something is going to frighten the 
horse and capsize them, even when the ani- 
mal is of the most sober disposition. I agree 
with Rosamond that bicycles are injurious 
to health, particularly for women, nor do I 
think a lady looks well on one. A. H. K., 
you are in a perplexing position. I advise you 
to leave the baby at home,if possible,for such 
young children derive no benefit from attend- 
ing church, and if troublesome they are much 
better off at home. It must be irksome toa 
child to remain through an entire servicewhich 
it does not understand at all. Why not let 
one or both remain at home with your hus- 
band one Sunday and then you remain at 
home the next, if you have no trusty person 
at home to leave them with? Surely, I should 
not attend church for ‘‘looks’ sake,’’ or out 
of fear of Madam Grundy, norask my hus- 
band to,if I could derive no benefit from going, 
for I sincerely believe God will excuse one of 

ou until the babies are old enough to go and 

e taught how to behave properly.—[{Granite 
State Girl. 


“A Silly Custom.”—Allow me to reply to 
the northern woman in the south about the 
politeness of the men to women in doffing 
their hats on meeting a lady acquaintance. 
Out here in Kansas ‘‘everything goes’’ (I live 
in Kansas but get my mail in Nebraska), and 
Kansas gentlemen do not care to ape their 
southern brothers in any custom that is sense- 
less or silly. Only those gentlemen here who 
belong to the ‘‘smart set’’ think of tipping 
their hats to the ladies. To some, this cus- 
tom is disgusting, both ladies and gentlemen. 
I would not count a womana lady who would 
treat a gentleman coldly because he did not 
doff his hat on meeting her. I, for one, am 
glad this custom is fast dying out here. 
For my part I would prefer a cheerful word 
or pleasant smile to a tipof the hat. Of course, 
nobody objects to anyone observing this cus- 
tom who wants to, but when the writer sees 
old men who should have good judgment 
tipping their hats to young girls, it raises a 
feeling of disgust. But maybe I am cranky. 
Piease let us hear from some others on this 
subject.—[.J. B. 


Nettie, a True Incident.—Last winter a 
smart little girl seven years of age was wait- 
ing for a neighbor to take her to the station. 
It was a bitter cold day, her face was red 
with weeping and every now and then she 
turned to speak to an old lady who lay on a 
bed opposite. She was the child’s only friend, 
for her parents were dead and grannie, as 
she called her, had cared for her ever since 
their death, and only by the most rigid econ- 
omy and hard labor for a woman of her age. 
The old lady kissed the hot cheeks, saying, 
‘““There, my little Nettie, I am obliged to part 
with you. If grannie hadn’t been sick—but 
perhaps it is best after all. The Lord will 
open a door for you. Remember, I have told 
him about you, dear.’’ The child, friendless 
and alone,was going to the county farm. The 
neighbor wrapped her up in his great coat 
and drove off. Soon our little Nettie was 
seated in the warm car with her little bundle. 
The conductor calling for tickets asked her 
where she was going. ‘‘To the county farm, 
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A Kansas Girl, Valegictorian of the Class of 
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sir,’’ she replied, her lips quivering. ‘‘Can 
it be?’’ said the kind conductor. ‘‘ Poor 
ehild! Such a baby! Well I will see you get 
off at the right station; but have you no_ par- 
ents?’’ ‘‘No, sir, only grannie, and she is 
sick now and couldn’t keep me any longer.’’ 
The kind man turned away, saying to him- 
self, if my train was going toward home I 
should certainly take the little thing with me. 
Our Nettie found a home at the county farm, 
her heart beating strangely, and she went to 
bed thinking how grannie had told the Lord 
all about it; perhaps he would make the peo- 
le kind to her. Early the next morning two 
adies drove up to the house inquiring for the 
child, and they took her home with them. 
They washed and dressed her, shedding tears 
when they saw the thin rags that covered 
the slender body. Nettie was so thankful that 
she thought herself in fairyland; she kept 
asking if she could always stay. Grannie 
was very glad when she heard of the good 
home her little girl had found. She lives next 
door to the kind conductor’s home now. No 
doubt our Heavenly father heard poor sick 
grannie’s prayer.—|Mrs E. A. Gould. 


Advertising for a Wife.—Occasionally I see 
an ‘‘ad’’ for a correspondent or housekeeper, 
and I have thought many times I would write 
a little on that subject. Some lone man 
(there is nothing so very lonely as a lonesome 
man) who has stayed by his father and 
mother or has lost a dear wife, or the sister 
that kept house for him, looks around and 
sees not one who can interest him. He can- 
not go hunting the country as for wild tur- 
keys. He shrinks from all such expeditions. 
He is too much of a man forthat, so he waits 
and waits, and chance does not favor him, and 
at last, hoping against hope, he advertises. 
He has to do something. Well, you read and 
ery ‘‘Fiddlesticks, highty tighty, my old 
man; father went a hunting to get a little 
rabbit skin to wrap up ducksey, darling in,’’ 
etc. Now this is all wrong. There’s where 
many of you of the female persuasion make a 
mistake. Eight out of ten who advertise in 
good country papers are honest, modest, true 
men. Some call for housekeepers, some a 
correspondent; what they really do want is 
a wife, usually, but they are too modest to 
say so or too fearful of being trapped. Now, 
girls, women, ninety-nine of you who are sin- 
gle would be pleased to marry the right man. 
We all know that and I say, don’t miss your 
chance. Answer A’s and B’s ‘‘ad’’, and see 
what you get. If considered Worthy, corre- 
spond. There is no surer way to finda man 
out than by correspondence. If he is good, 
you will see it all along, if he is bad, it will 
crop out, sure, sooner or later, unconsciously 
—a little twist, a little crook, a little slip of 
the pen, and your castles are rubbish. Be 
very careful what you write. Should you 
conclude to do so, never forget there are gen- 
tlemen who do not wear broadcloth suits or 
patent leather, needle-toed shoes. Above all, 

our correspondence once commenced, don’t 
et him hurry matters.—[{Uncle Reuben. 


The Children’s Table. 


The ‘‘Merciful Sisters.”—I agree with Daisy 
that it is wrong to rob birds’ nests. Is Marx a 
boy, or girl? I can tell him, or her, thas 
purple martins live in Illinois, for we have 
several pair. As to where they built their 
nests before the country was settled, I would 
suggest that he ask some old settler. I be- 
lieve it was Myrtle who said she did not wear 
feathers in her hat and would like to join the 
society. Of course we would be glad to have 
Myrtle or (whoever it was) join our society 
when we get it organized. Mignonette, don’t 
misunderstand me. I don’t desire to save all 
birds, but I desire to save the songsters, and 
to abolish the wearing of feathers, when it is 
unnecessary. Mignonette has asked a ques- 
tion which is hard to answer, but I think it 
would be better to allow any who are willing 
to pledgethemselves to cease wearing feath- 
ers, to join our society, and not restrict them 
to the subscribers of one paper. I think the 
names suggested are good, but think I prefer 
Merciful Sisters asa name. All who are in- 
terested in a society of the kind mentioned 
will please correspond with me, suggesting 
some ruies to govern the society. Every one 
address—[Prairie Girl, Box 51, Glasford, 
Peoria Co, Ill. 

Found All the Letters but J.—I live within 
a mile of the telephone office. I agree perfectly 
with Prairie Girl about saving the dear little 
birds. I wish to ask Miss Katie Dozier if she 
received my letter. I would like Miss Hattie 
Dozier to write to me and tell me allabout the 
tidal wave of 1893, and where they were when 
their house washed away. Will Hoot Owl 
please send me his or her address? In answer 
to Miss Lizzie McKinnon I find all the letters 
of the alphabet but Jin the 7th chapter of 
Ezra, 21st verse. But I think she is mistaken 
about the word ‘‘girl’’ being in Numbers 5, 
23.—[Ida McAdams, Locust Mount, Tenn. 


Must Be Twins.—I do not agree with North- 
ern Rebel about the ages of those who write 
to our paper. Ethel, my mamma says she 
thinks you and I must be twins. We are just 
of an age, and I, too, have a mile to go to 
school. I, too, have a little brother who, is 
as he says, ‘‘two old.’’ Will you please send 
your address to me? I would like very much 
to correspond with you.—[{Ethel M. Ely, 
Reading, Vt. 

hc 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

As I entered the hall, the first thing that at- 
tracted my attention was a very handsome 
BARD SPEED, made by a little girl twelve 
years old. While I was examining it more 
closely,my niece, who was with me, called my 
attention to the table spread with the good 
things made by the housewives. She is at- 
tending cooking school, and of course was 
very much interested in that line. Everything 
was nice, but I was in such a hurry to get 
back to the fancy articles that I only took 
notice of a RED AN DIGGER and CAD I SEE 
ARK, which were very fine looking, and I 
have no doubt would taste as well as they 
looked. Getting back to the fancy tables, 
I examined some IS IT ED, made by an old 
lady 85 years old. This same lady had sent in 
several MADESTAR BID, which pleased me 
very much. One little girl sent in 10 pairs of 
KIND TENTS MET IT, which she had made 
all herself, and they were well made, too. 
There were elegant displays of AT WINK 
TROT and THE SIN MIGHT C, most of 
which were the handiwork of children. There 
were two of the handsomest GARTER CAPS 
made by twv elderly ladies,one of whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting and who promised 
to make me one of the same pattern if I would 
send her the material. It was now about 
time to go, but just as I was leavi~g I caught 
sight of a magnificent pair of SEx SPIDER 
LIMB PER ROD, which I ha‘ to stop and 
examine, even if I made my friends late in so 
doing. The next day we were to come again, 
and I determined to spend the whole day, if 
necessary, in looking at the poultry. I will 
tell you next week what I saw. 

ceciedealamilintescaa 

The teacher was giving little Tommy 4 
grammar lesson the other day. ‘‘An abstract 
noun,’’ she said, ‘‘is the name of something 
which you can think of, but not touch. Can 
you give me an example?’’ 
‘*A red-hot poker!’’ 


‘‘T suffer a great deal from indigestion,”’ 
said the woman who complains. ‘‘So do I,’ 
answered her patient-looking acquaintance. 
**I never should have guessed that you were 
troubled with the great American malady. 
**Yes. My husband has it.’’ 





«bate Mi heat a 


